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Spaia and the South American Alliance. 


‘we last steamer from the Isthmus brings RAIL WITH SLIDING JOINT 
us the news of the ratification of a treaty, . 
offensive and defensive, between Chile and 
Peru, and of the formal declaration of war by 
the latter against Spain. This effete power, 
therefore, baffled and humiliated in Santo 
Domingo, now finds herself embroiled in a 
deadly struggle with Chile, the most vigorous 
and enterprising of the republics of South 
America, and with Peru, the richest of all the 
American republics, with the single exception 
ot the United States. The proximate results 
of this contest are plain. Spain will be again 
beaten and humiliated. Of her last squadron 
sent into the Pacific against the same com- 
batants, not a single vessel returned to the 
Peninsula. Not one of the present squadron, 
which it has cost her utmost efforts to get 
together and sustain, will ever see the 
Atlantic, except through ignominious flight. 
So much we venture to predict, without pre- 
tending to the gift of prophecy, but as a fair 
and inevitable deduction from facts and condi- 
tions obvious to every mind. . 

In the first place, Spain is bankrupt. She 
stands lowest in the scale of repudiating 
states. Even the profligacy of Turkey has 


superior means, therefore, may entcr into the 
=== | conflict, the chances are with the South Ameri- 
can republics. 

But, as Napoleon said, ‘the Lord is on the 
side of the heaviest battalions.” How stands 
the issue under this aspect? It may be safely 
assumed that Spain, even if she had the 
transports, could not send out to the Pacific 
coast, and support there, a sufficiently large 
land foree to effect a lodgment, or hold any 
important position. Her powers of offense 
are limited to purely naval operations. Then 
the question arises, How can these be made 
effective in a coercive sense? With the excep- 
tion of Valparaiso and Callao, the ports of 
Peru and Chile are of no consequence per se. 
Valparaiso may be blockaded and bombarded, . 
but Callao is too strongly fortified to be assailed, 
except at such risks as no Spanish commander 
would dare to assume. All the other ports on 
the coast are of slight importance, made up of 
paltry sheds, in which goods rest for a few 
hours before being shipped, or after being 
landed.” They might be destroyed entirely, 
without making any serious impression, and 
without hardly creating an _ irritation. To 
blockade, seize, or destroy them, would be 
mere waste of time, means and eftort. But 
it would be impossible for the largest naval 
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not dragged the credit of that superfluous —_ lid power in the world (which Spain is not), to 
empire 80 low as has the fuithlessness of Spain 1 4 blockade 3,000 miles of coast with more than a 
hers. Her bonds are nominally at 14 and 25 | hundred available ports. Even now the 
per cent., and would run still lower if the un- ° ostentatious blockade of Chile has been 
fortunate holders had the audacity to put any reduced to that of the single port of Valparaiso, 
ae age a amount Pe — et ee mes A where . Pang eo Yr one been con- 
onds of Peru, on the other hand, st a centrated for mutual protection ! 

lately, and probably now stand, at a premium. ——— B: Peru may be supposed to be specially vulner- 
Those of Chile, if not so high, are certainly ttn gal ee able in her guano islands. But it must be 


three to four times higher than those of Spain. remembered that these islands produce no 
Now as war is costly, and as a war carried on food or fuel, not even a drop of water, which 
against Peru and Chile, eleven thousand miles longest purse, or what is equivalent, the | being approximately equal. Spain cannot | must be brought from the mainland, where no 
away, must be especialle so, it fellows that the '4 etter credit, will win— other circumstances | raise money. Peru and Chile can. So far as | Spanish force could land, except at risk of 


THE B&uOADWAY RAILROAD—COMPOSITION OF 1HE STRUCTURE, ONE SECTION OF FIFTEEN FEET. 
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almost certain destruction ; and further, all 
existing means for the extraction and shipment 
of guano ure taxed to their utmost capability 
in filling English, German, French and other 
contracts, which have to run over many ye2rs, 
and with which Spain dare not interfere. Her 
late seizure of the islands gave her no tangible 
return, for she was unable to collect a single 


|OUR PUBLICATIONS.’ 


! 


dollar trom all the amounts of guano loaded | 


during the ten months of Ler so-called occupa- 
tion. 


Outside of the islands, Peru is absolutely in- ° 


vulnerable. Her simple inertia is more po- 
tential than the demonstrative force of the 
most powerful European nation. But Peru 
has something more than her natural im- 
penetrability inher favor. She has a positive 
naval force, which may be rapidly augmented, 
with the aid of Chile, so as to be able to cape, 
with the best chance of success, w.th that of 
Spain. A double-turreted monitor and an 
iron-clad frigate have lately sailed from Eng- 
land for Callao, which, with the existing war 
vessels of Pern, will make a very formidable 
squadron—perhaps, if well manned, the most 
formidable in the Pacific. 


The Spanish Admiral showed, in the most 
marked manner possible, his sense of the 
hopelessness of the attempt to coerce Chile by 
blockade. He found that if he separated his 
vessels for that purpose, they would be de- 
stroyed in detail. The capture of the Cova- 
donga opened his eyes to that danger, and he 
blew out his brains in sheer despair. If a block- 
ade of Chile proved to be impossible, what 
can this mode of coercion be expected to 
avail against both Chile and Pern, especially 
when, as now appears certain, !quador and 
Bolivia will join those two republics in their 
offensive and defensive alliance ? 

‘lo bombard Valpuraiso, or even Cullno, would 
only be an act of vengeance, exeiting Chile 
and Peru to more vigorous action, without 
weakening their strength or seriously affecting 
their resources. And as most of the property 
in these ports belongs to foreigners, the act 
would only tend to provoke their enmity,*and 
perhaps exertions, against Spain, while em 
broiling her with foreign governments, none 
too well inclined to treat her with favor. 


From our point of view, Spain is utterly im- | 
potent as against the new and growing Sonth 


Persistence in the 
iific must 


American combina‘ion. 
policy she has undertaken in the I 
bring her defeat and dishonor, which in turn 
must seriously react on her domestic affairs, 
already in a disordered, not to say critigel 
condition. 

It would be a severe but not undeserved 
punishment, if her wanton, boastful aud in- 
sulting interventions and agzressions in Santo 
Domingo and South America, undertaken in 
the belief that the power of the United States 
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Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY—PRICE 10 CENTS, OR $4 A YEAR. 


This most splendidly idustrated weekly record of the 
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jrauf Leslic’s Qilujtrirte Zeitung, 
Or German Illustrated Newspaper, 


Published Weckly—price 10 cents, or $4 a year. This 
s, cocidly Tustrated Newspaper is same size as Frank 


Leslie’s Ifustrated Newspaper, and is the est Mlus- 
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The Great Magazine of Fashion. 


Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine, 
With nearly 100 Illustrations of the Newest Fashions 
and a superb Colored Double Fashion Plate—being a 
larger number of plates than are published in all the 


| . . 
| other Ladies’ Magazines combined. 


was permanently broken, should result not | 


alone in a change of dynasty in Spain, but in 
a radical change in the institutions of th 
country, We may regard the severance of 
Cuba as another not impossible but probable 
result. Let us contemplate the contingency 
of the destruction of the Spanish squadron in 
the Pacific by the combined fleets of the South 
American republics. What is then to prevent 
them from guaranteeing their future security 
by effectively and for ever crippling what re- 
mains of the power of Spain, by depriving her 
of the last of her American possessions? They 





would not only have the right to do so in their | 
character as belligerents, but there would be ' 


something chivalric and noble in disenthrall- 
ing their brethren, the people of Cuba, and 
lifting from their necks a heavy and offensive 
yoke! In doing so, spite of the utmost vigor 
of our government in enforcing its neutrality 
obligations, they would be largely supported 
and assisted by something more tangible than 
an undivided public sentiment in their favor. 
This sentiment, we may add, would be so 
strong, that any intervention by France (the 


only nation at all likely to undertake it) to | 


support Spanish dominion in Cuba, would re- 
sult in throwing the sword of America in the 
seale, and in a war which could not il to 
drag down both Bonaparte and Bourbon. 


Whatever may be the value of these specu- 


lations, it is certain that the contest which 
Spain has provoked in the Pacific has already 
reached unexpected and formidable propor- 
tions, and promises to test if not baffle her 
utmost strength. Failure, on her part, seems 
almost inevitable. 
tion and dismemberment? 
her Nemesis. 


Spain has found 


American researches in the Holy Land are thus 
acknowledged by the London Athenwum : 


« Americans have done a good deal for Palestine. Dr. 
Vaniyke is perhaps our best Arabic scholar. Mr. E!i 
Smith was unequalled in knowledge of sites and anti- 
quities. Dr. Thompson has become an Arab in adven- 
wre. Even Robinson, though his notoriety has been 
horny im excess of his merit, did service to B blical 
lore; his many gross errors of fact, his stil] more ludic- 
1ous errors of inference, may be admitted, and yeta 
fair residue of service left him. More than al) others, 
we owe a debt of knowledge to Lieut. Lynch, whose 


And is not failure revolu- | 


eurveys of the river Jordan and the Dead Sea are even | 


now our only sources of information as to those regions 
p-etending to scientific accuracy,”’ 


With the January number two new features are 
introduced, and will be continued, being a beautiful 
copy of some celebrated Parisian painting, colored in 
exact imitation of the original, and a plat> of a Paper 
Doll with a complete set of costume, all distinct, and 
colored to represent a Lady of Fashion in her various 
dresses. The January number contains a beautiful 
colored lithograph of the famous painting of ** The First 
Baby ’’—and a doll model in her walking costume, the 
articles of dress being separate. 

The February number contains an exquisitely colored 
lithograph of ‘Bo Peep,”’ and a doll model ball-room 
costume, the articles of dress been separate. 

A number of popular Pictures, by the most celebrated 
Artists, are in course of preparation, and will appear in 
the March and succeeding numbers, beautifully 
colored. Subscriptions for the year, $3 50; four copies 
in one Post Office, $14; with the additional advantage 
of an extra copy gratis, to the person sending the 
amount. 

Subscriptions to be sent to . 
FRANK LESLIE, 

537 Pear] Street, N. Y. 
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and is the great satirical paper of America. 
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It is electrotyped, and back numbers can be had by 
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It contains faithful sketches of all the lead- , 
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Wishing to subscribe at any time, by taking the back 
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FRANK LESLI 
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Noticr—We have no travelling agents. All 
persons representing themselves to be such are im- | 

postors. | 

Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner. 

| ‘THE wonderful extent to which this new and 

| well-conducted paper has secured th: 

| may be judged by the fact that, of the last numb r, no 
less than 


150,000 copies were sold 


| within a few days of its publication. Its 
attractive embracing coatritutions of the 
| highest character, illustrated with care, and adapted t 


the genial amusement and sound instruction of tl: 





popular favor, 


varied and 
contents, 


home circle, make it indeed the first family paper in 
America, 

To meet so immense a demand would be impossibl: 
to an ordinary establishment; and, indeed, it taxes th 
resources even of the publisher, especially to strike off, 
with proper care, the elegant Presentation Plate, ‘‘ Grant 
in Peace,” which has elicited such universal praise. 


| Abuse of Language. 
| Ir there be one thing above all others that has 


been impressively and decisively established | 
during this century, it is this, that the United 
States shall be a nation; that it shall be a unit, 
with power tosuppress disorganization at home 
und resist aggression from wboad. As Time’s 
last and grandest birth, it has been determined 
that it shall live-—not a mere selfish existence, 
but for the greatest good of its own people, 
und an examplar for mankind. 

If there be an illusion, or delusion, more 
absurd or wicked than any other, it is that 
which is involved in the wish or hope of 
dismemberment. If ther folly 
absurd or wicked than any other, it is that 
which finds expression in suggestions of the 
possibility, under any circumstances, of th 
disseveruance, and the consequent inevitable 
decay and destruction, of the American Unian. 

Paltry partisan or factional editors talk of 
the possible disruption of the United States, 
and make disruption the alternative to the re- 
jection or adoption of measures, which can no 
more really affect the question of the national 
life than the accidental alizhting of « fly on the 
spoke of a coach-whecl can affect the velocity 
or destination of the vehicle. 

The manner in which ‘able editors” deal 
with stern and portentons realities would be 
amusing, if it were not pitiable and repulsive. 

Thus we have a newspaper in this city. at 
present the ablest—we had almost suid the 
only—organ of the so-called ‘ democracy,’ 
insisting that certain measures shall be carried 
through Congress, and demanding that the 
President himself, the sworn defender of the 
Constitution, shall violate its most solemn and 
important provisions, and, by a coup d'etat, 
inaugurate a revolution on his own account, 
coincident with that which the nation has so 

' sternly repressed! Its followers in the South 
| seout the process which our fathers have insti- 
tuted for reforming evils of government. They 
deride the forms as well as contemn the essence 
of free institutions. One of them, atleast, has 
the ineffable insolence to suggest that ‘th: 
ballot-box is too slow a process as a remedy for 
existing grievances.” It has the audacity and 
wickedness to tell its readers that the Presiden 
should send a regiment of troops to install 
certain persons claiming to be Members of Con- 
gress, in face of the Constitutional provision that 
both Houses of Congregs shall be the sole judges 
| of the qualifications of their own members. 
The same radical, or, rather, revolutionary, 
| spirit is manifested in another newspaper, that 
professes to be ‘‘conservative.” We refer to 
{the Times, of this city.. That paper tells us 
that a majority @f Congress, coming freshiy 
| from the people, and, prima facia, representing 
their matured views, ‘‘have been trying to 
destroy the Union!” ‘This ar raignment ot the 
national will is as audacions as the Mevestion 
of a coup detat of the President is infamous. 
‘Trying to destroy the Unien!” Do tle 
writers for the Times know the value—do 
consider the weignt of words? If they mean 
to say that, in the reorganization of the country, 
consequent on its late terrible dislocation, there 
may be, as in the nature of the case there must 
be, wide differences of opinion, no one cm 
refuse assent. Differences do and must exist, 
and may be sustained with more or less of 
obstinacy, and in language varying with 11 
temperament and education of the individual 


be a more 


f 
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But that there is an individual in Concress 
much less a sufficient " tion of individ 
uals io be called a faction, ** trying ty dest 


numbers from the commencement, will be entitled to 


|the Union,” is either a careless, reckless 
arrainment, or a libel. 
| Some of us can remember the time when 
| parties were divided on questions of no greater 
| importance than whether the proceeds of the 
Sale of public lands should be divided among 
the States, and when we were told that the 
salvation of the country, and its permanence 
depended upon a prompt and satisfactory de- 
cision of the question. Our orators made up 
in extravagance of language for the lack of 
substance and interest in the issues on which 


| they called the people to act. But the time 


for such things is past; we now know what 
destroying the Union, or “trying to destroy 
it,” means. Weare notlikely to speak lightly of 
death in a circle out of which a friend dropped 
into the grave but yesterday. We are in no 


| mood to trifle with a matter so serious as the 


integrity of the country, and there can be no 
graver accusation against a man, or body of 
men, than that they are “trying to destroy the 
Union.” If the writers for the Times really 
believe that there are men in Congress striving 
to that end, they should arraign them with a 
solemnity commensurate with the gravity of 
their great crime, and not in a heatéd article, 
breathing a partis»n, or rather, factional spirit. 
It is unnecessary to enlarge on this point, 
tur the truth simply is, that neither the editor | 
of the 7’i1es, nor anybody else, believes that 
there are men in Congress ‘trying to divide 
the Union.” The allegation is made loosely, 
we may hope carelessly, and would never have 
been made in the form and connection in which 
it was pnt forward, had the writer really be- 
lieved what he uttered. Words sometimes are 
things, and should never be abused in the use. 








WE have another batch of documents, this time 
from Paris, about the Mexican question. They 
amount precisely to this: ‘ Napoleon will get out 
of Mexico when he gets ready, provided he isn’t 
hurried, but not unless we willagree not to meddle 
with Maximilian, or allow anybody else to do so.” 
In other words we must practically recognize the 
Austrian adventurer, while France reserves the 
right “to put in her oar” to his assistance, when- 
ever convenient or necessary. Therefore let us 
‘eat, drink, and be merry,” over the last great 
triumph of American diplomacy ! 





A New figure for the cotillion has been intro- 
duced in Paris. A small closet, after the Daven- 
port fashion, with a small hole in the upper pane) 
of the door, is placed in the centre of the room, 
aud one of the male dancers shut inside. As the 
ladies waltz round, each passes her hand for an 
instant through the opening, and tbe prisoner 
pronounces the name of the owner of that 
‘pretty thing.’ Should he chance to be right, the 
door is thrown open, and he spins away into @ 
space with the fair one whom he has visited with 
the punishment. 





Tur people of Belgium are far from satisfied 
with the conduct of the late King in sending Bel- 
gian troops to Mexico, to abet the designs of 
Louis Napoleon, The Liberal Union of the Civil 
Guard of Liege have passed resolutions, protest- 
ing against the proposal of St. Cyr Pretinckx, 
Commander of the Civil Guard of Brussels, to 
erect a monument to the memory of Belgians 
who fell in the aciion at Tacumbano in the Mexi- 
can Republic, the 11th day of April, 1865, because 
tley lost their lives in a cause opposed to liberty 
and in contradiction to the efforts of the Belgians 
made in 1830 to gain their independence. 





SEVENTEEN seems to be a fatal number with the 
rulers of France. No sovereign since the down- 
fall of the ancient monarchy, ever lasted longer 
than sixteen or seventeen years. Seventeen years 
were the limit of the supremacy of Napoleon I. 
Seventeen years the restored Bourbons reigned. 
Seventeen years Louis Phillippe occupied the 
throne. And we may safely predict that seven- 
teen years will be the longest period allotted by 
the hand of destiny to the restored dynasty of the 
Bonapartes, 

Proresson Fawcett, Member of Parliament, 
and Lecturer upon Political Economy in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, says of England: “The 
rich are growing richer, and the poor are growing 
poorer. There is no true sympathy between the 
employers and employed, no just and proper re- 
lations between capital and labor and amongst 
ill classes of society ; and in consequence of all 
ese mistakes, England, Scotland afid Wales 
have 130,000 criminals every year, and one man in 
*very twenty is a pauper, while in Ireland, tens of 
thousands have died of starvation, and two mil- 
lions--one quarter—have emigrated to America 
to avoid this fate, in the last twenty years.” 











Tne Boston Traxscript says of Mr. Stevens, of 
the acknowledged leader of the 


sentatives: 


Pennsylvania, 
Hcuse of Repr 


«* Without endorsing his political opinions in full, and 





with serious doubts as to some of his methods of an- 
nouncing and enforcing them, it is impossible to deny 
that Thaddeus St-vens is a map of remarkable j t 
full of individuahty, that rigiitfully gives him t.« im- 
fluence that belongs to emin ut ability. He con 8 
some of the marked qualities of John Quincy Ads:us 
und Joho Randolph; without being an imitation ol 


either.” 





A CORRESPONDENT Writes: ‘I observe that 
tain elemental knowledge of science is now cv! 
ered al ost indispensable in general society. 1 
readers of popular scientific works are increas) 
daily ; nor is this amongst men only. I was] 
last even f th 
ical Society, and certainly a third of those piesent 
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were ladies. The secretary of one of the most 
distinguished geologists of the day is the daughter 
of a clergyman. It may be remembered, too, 
that both the translators of Humboldt’s ‘ C.smos’ 
were women, It is probable that the female mind 
may never attain to the highest efforts of the hu- 
man intellect ; but women can do good, serviceable 
work, preserving at the same time all the most 
valued characteristics of their sex. Olympia 
Morata is remembered in history for her beauty, 
gentleness, and modesty, as well as for her great 
philosophical attainments.” 





At the end of 1864 there were 7,728 members of 
the Jesuit order in the Catholic world, being 129 
more than in 1863. In the same year there were 
1,532 Jesuits employed in foreign missions, being 
an increase of 242 over the year 1863. The Euro- 
pean missions amounted to 28; the Asiatic to 296; 
the African to 213; the North American to 276; 
the South American to 199; the Oceanian to 55; 
and 15 were on passage. Twenty-five years ago, 
namely, in 1841, there were but 3,563 Jesuits, so 
that since that period the number has been more 
than doubled, 





THERE is no reason why, after adopting the 
decimal system as regards money, we should not 
follow it out in our standards of weights and 
measures. We laugh at Englishmen who com- 
pute their cumbersome denominations of pounds, 
shillings, pence and farthings by different divisors, 
and boast of the superior rapidity and ease of our 
system of computation. Yet we stick to 12 inches 
make a foot, 3 foot make a yard, 5$ yards make 
a rod, 40 rods a furlong, etc., etc., and will call a 
pound 12 ounces in one case and 16 in another, 
and thus perpetuate diflicult, perplexing, and 
utterly irrational standards. We have got to 
come to the decimal system in weights and mea- 
sures sooner or later--the sooner the better, and 
all the easier. It is easier to accommodate 35,- 
000,000 of people to the change, than it will be 
40,000,000—which our country will probably num- 
ber in 1870. The longer the delay, the more diffi- 
cult the change. Several, perhaps most, of the 
South American republics, have established the 
French decimal system, which, as it has already a 
wide dissemination, we cannot do better than 
adopt. To this end, Mr. Allison has introduced in 
Congress a bill fixing a decimal standard, to take 
effect, if possible, July 1st, 1867. It provides 
that: 

“ The unit of lengths shall be the meter of the ten- 
millionth part ot the distance from the pole to the 
equator, measuring at the level of the sea; its multiples 
shall be the decometer, hectometer, kilometer and myr- 
iamet r; its subdivisions the decimeter, centimeter and 
millimeter. The uuit of surface shall be the are or 
square decamister; one square meter shall be called 
centiare, and one square hectometer be called hectare. 
The unit of solidity shall be the ster, or cubic meter; 
its subdivisions the decister, centister and millister. 
The unit of capacity shall be the liter, or decimeter; its 
multiples the decaliter or ter:itcrs; its subdivisions the 
deciliter, centiliter or mileter. 

“For the purpose of assessing or collecting duties 
and taxes for the sale of public Jands, and all purposes 
where strict accuracy 18 not required, the following list 
of proximate equivalents is estab ished: One decimeter, 
four inches; one meter, one and one-tenth yard; one 
decometer, five-tenths of one chain; one kilometer, six 
hundred and twenty-five thousandths (.625) of a mile; 
one centaire, one and two-tenths square yards; one 
hectare, two and five-tenths acres; one liter, three hun- 
dred and seventy-five thousandths (.375) of a gallon; one 
kilogram, thirty-two ounces troy; one kilogram, two- 
tenths pound avoirdupois; one tun, two thousand two 
hundred and forty pounds.” 

Tae question of reform in representation is 
attracting great attention in England. Among 
the abuses existing under the present sysiem, 
may be mentioned the fact that there are twenty- 
nine boroughs returning fifty-one members to the 
House of Commons, which show an average voting 
register of only 192, and which have only 160,000 
inhabitants. These return nearly as many mem- 
bers as all Scotland, half as many as Irelend, and 
three times as many as London, with its 3,000,000 
of inhabitants! And vet half of England is 
struggling to prevent this gross disparity in rep- 
resentation, and denouncing all aavocatcs of 
equalization as ‘‘ radicals |” 








A cunrous case was lately heard in the British 
Divorce Court. Mr. Hyde joined the Mormons, was 
married in Uiah, went to the Sandwich Islands, 
and quitted the community. He was thereupon 
excommunicated, and lis wife pronounced free to 
marry again, which she did. He tliereuponclaimed 
a divorce. The Judge took time to consider his 
‘decision, being doubtful whethor a Mormon mar- 
riogc, which presupposes a right of polygamy, 
could be held to be any marriage at all—whether 
Mr. Hyde*had, in fact, any wife to be divorced 
from. 





TsE London Spectator, commenting on the late 
speech of the Emperor of the French, observes 
of that part referring to the United States and 
Mexico : 

“It is true Napoleon has affirmed that he is arrang- 
ing with the Em; eror Maximilian for the reca!] of his 
army; but then their return must be effected when it 
‘will not compromise the interests which France went 
out to that distant land to defend.’ Whenis that? Do 
the interests to be defended include the reinvigoration 
of the Latin race? Nothing is clear from the speech, 
and, according to the Yeliow Book, which is always sup- 
posed to expiain the spvech, the Frenci) a: my is only to 
return from Mexico wnen the President of the Union has 
recognized the Mexican Empire, an act which he has re- 
fused to do, and which Congress has spec fically forbidd: n 
him to peiform. Tvere is nothing in the spe: ch incon- 
sistent with that interpretation; and if it is correct, the 
Americans will simply contrast the compl'ments offered 
them in words with the impossible proposal submitted 
in fact, and be less content than ever. Ali they obtain 
is a promis» that, at some time not specified, when a 
resu.t they dislike has been accomplish: d, the Emperor 
wil), if consistent with his henor, withdraw the troops, 
through whom he has been able to accomplish it—not 
& very definite or very satisfactory pledge,” 





TOWN COSSIP. 


Torre is at this moment a mighty question 
agitating not only New York, but all the nation. It is 
not a question ot bread, but of BEER, resolved simply 

-into the shape of old style or new style, patent lager, 
or no patent lager. 








Somebody, at some recent period, invented a way to 
brew lager, for which they received a patent, Whether 
it was by ad..ing a decoction of old shces, or throwing 
pin an\xtra dash of molasses, is more than we can tell, 
but the result was at once a pitched battle. The old 
style reared up, and straightway furnished the lager 
shops that r: mained faithful to their standard, label, 
free gratis for nothing, on which were printed in larg. 
and ominous characters, “No Patent Beer Sold Here.” 
On the other hand, the patent beerites girded up their 
loins and struck for their rights. They openly declared 
that from the oid beer came headaches and indigestion, 


lager beer shop, until the original beerites shook in 
their shoes, and their enfpire scemed trembling. The 
worshipers of Gambrinus were in daily doubt, and be- 
came so muddled—not with beer, but wiih diverse 
opinions—that many of them have not yet recovercd. 
At this moment, even while the old beerites were cry- 
ing aloud in the most doleful tones, ‘* Look not upon 
the beer when it is red within the mug ’’—which is as 
near as we can get to the quotation—the patent beerites 
came to the rescue with a chemical analysis, which 
analysis showed that patent beer was beer, and inst ad 
of being a mixture of old boots, street-sweepings and 
such small deer, it was simply a preparation of malt and 
hops brewed by a peculiar process. This was a whole 
shell in the camp of the old beerites, and so far they 
have not been able to recover from it. In this state 
stands the matter now, and a mighty pretty quarrel it 
is, too, as it stands. Yankee | oodledom, as weil as Teu- 
tonia, is divided into two distinct parties, the old beer- 
ites and the patent beerites, and whiie some are in doubt 
still as to drinking either fiuid, others double on the 
quantity, feeling that they cannot make up their minds 
on so important a subject without a thorough sampling 
of the article in dispute. Should arything farther trans- 
pire, we shall chronicle—not small beer—it tor the pub- 
lic edification. 

From beer to coals is a natural transition, and we 
shall make it, simply to give our readers an idea of how 
it is they pay $13 or $14 per ton tor coal, We start with 
it irom the mines: 


Worth in the mine - 
Out of the mine 
Prepared tor use 
In Philadelphia - 
At Elizabetbport, N. J. 
At the New York dock 
At the retail yards - 


Thus it will be seen that between the mimes and New 
York consumers, it gains the sum of $13 70. Verily we 
are a wonderful people! 

We all rem»mber what Jem Beggs, in “‘ The Wander- 
ing Minstrel” says: “D’ye think I don’t know the 
vally o’ peace and quietness? No, sir! I never 
moves on under a shilling.”’ 

We qiote it to say that Mr. Baggs has his representa- 
tives at every corner of our streets, and we are not sure 
bat the original Baggs has opened a school somewhere 
about town, in which vagabonds of every age and clime 
are taught to torture some o'/herwise inoffensive 
instrument, until it responds under our fingers or 
mouth with the most frarful twangs or shrieks. Of all 
these musicians—God save the mark !—the worst is the 
organ-grinding fraternity. There is about them an air of 
laziness and dirt not found in others of the tribe, an 
wmsouciance and abandon of consequences pertectiy 
delicious. They show in th ir very looks the truth of 
the answer of one of the fraternity, who, upon being 
asked by a victim to h’s sounds how He bore it him- 
self, said, ‘Oh! 1 never hears ’em!” These organic 
nuisances are generally accompanied by a woman, the 
more good-looking the better, who, with a very dirty 
tamborine, and conversation to match, goes into stores 
and drinking-saloons while the man is droning away 
outside, and by her blandishments picks up all the 
email stamps she can get from weak-headed youths, 
Next to this style, in annoyance, is the univers: 
musician, who stations himself under your window with 
a bass drum slung unon his back, a hurdy-gurdy in 
front, a pandean-pipes under his nose, a pair of 
cymbals betwen his legs, and heaven only knows how 
many other noise making affairs about his noisy 
person, 

We believe earnestly that these perepatetic harmonics 
average in their earnings (!) about $7 p’r day, double 
what an honest, hard-working mechanic can eurn. To 
achieve this, these gentry are up to every dodge ever 
thought of in the human brvin, an illustration ot which 
will be the manner in which we saw a dollar extorted 
from a music-loving friend a few days since. He did 
love music; and, as a consequence, winced under the 
noise of one of these organic wretches who ground 
away under his window every day about dinner-time, 
The gentleman, feeling that his house was not his castle 
while the nuis«nce existed, opened negotiations, and 
finally bought off the thing for one dollar, cash in hand, 
paid with the strict stipulation that the fellow should not 
play again in front of his house. The dollar was 
pocketed, and the promise strictly kept, for trom that 
day to this the te!low has played at the same hour, daily, 
under the window of the next-door ne‘glibor, just 20 
feet from the spot where he played before, 

Is there no balm in Gilead? 

Of the theatres what can we say, when they are by 
their successes beyond all criticism or press notice? 
What does a manager care for the opinion of news- 
papers when the public crowd his house, so that before 
the curtain go.s up the label, ** Only standing room,”’ 
has to be displayed at the box-offic: ? and this, we 
believe, is the present condition of the dramatic institu- 
tion in New York. 

Niblo’s has finished with Miss B teman oficr a won- 
derful success, in which she has shown the finished 
artistic improvement of her English tcur. Maggie 
Mitchell has taken her place, with her charming render- 
ing of ““Fanchon,”’ and it may be expected that for several 
weeks we can say noth’ng but that Maggie Mitchell is 
playing ‘‘ Fanchon”’ at Nivlo’s, 

At Lucy Rushton’s, they have been trying tho effect 
of tu:ning away a hundred or two of people from the 
doors every even ng, for a we: k or two, just by the way 
of letting them know there is something good going on 
inside, and that seats ought to be secured eeveral days 
in advance, it they expeet not to be crowded out. 

The Broadway announces that Mr. Owens has entered 
upon bis 225th night of Solon Shingle at that house. 
We have not yet lost faith in the real taste of the New 
York public. 

Wallack announccs “a new and original comedy, enti- 
tled ‘Society,’ by Messrs. T. W. Roberta and M. Noah, 
pow running with the greatest success in London, which 
will shortly be produced hi re, with beautifnl and appro- 
priate scencry snd appointments, and a powerful cast.” 
There, we g.ve the very words as advertised, and charge 
nothing for it. 

What is going on at the Winter Garden we tell in 
another column, 

At the Olympic, ‘Who Killed Cock-Robin?” is a 
genuine success. “Cinderella” is in preparation, and 
is to be splendidly produced, 

Wood’s Theatre has Mr. Frank Drew; and, of course, 
under his funnivess, is having all the success it is able 
to attend to. 

Among the noticeables of the day and evening is Mr. 
James Robirson, the bare-back:d rider. There can be 
little doubt that Mr. Robinson is the greatest rider we 
have ever secn, and, however blasé we may be, can 
awake a sensation even in the heart and brain of a Sir 
Charles Coldstream. 

And last, though not least, the Opera. 

is making no splurge, aoing nothing in the 
way of fancy advertising, but every quiet announce- 
ment of an opera night pute $3,000 or $4,000 in the 
house, and about the same for every matinee. He has 
no need to offer music-lovers any new attraction; his 
present company more than satisfies, and grows nightly 
upon tbe tastes of those who know how to appreciate. 

The Poznanski brothers are making a great success 
with their concerts at Irving Hall, so much so that they 
are announced for continuance. Real merit will always 





find its sudcess in New York, if placed properly before 
the public. . 


while from the patent beer came nothing but happi- | 
ness, rotundity, jolly vrows and chubby children. They | 
fought the battle step by step, and Jager beer shop by | 


| EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 


mestice—The great Cincinnati bridge about to 
rome ed across the Ohio river will be the longest 
in the world, being over 2,000 feet longer than the Sus- 
nme B.idge over the Niagara river, and 540 feet 
onger than the Menai Bridge in England. Its total 
span will be 1,057 yards. The massvive stone piers 
tower 110 f et over the floor of the bridge, and 200 feet 
above their foundations, One.year is the period 
allowed for building it. 

— An economical view of homicide is taken by the 
Caluso (Cal.) Sun, in the following item: “ The sheriff 
of Sutter County, ki'led a thief last week, who was 
es to escape, thereby saving the county much 
cash,”’ : 

—— The Mobile Advertiser says, that the markets 
there are fairly glutted with provisions and country 
pro?ue:, and the busy hum and bust'e of the throng in 
attendance on market-days remind them of the good 
old days of yore, when market-baskets went home 
brimming full, and the people “lived on the fat of the 
| land.” ‘Trade is represented as flush in all branches, 
| and there is every evidence that “the good time is 
coming.” 

—— A noted spiritualist, Dr. Randolph, says now, 
that after the experienc: of five years as a medium, it is 
his candid opinion that spiritualism is one-third im- 
posture, one-third insanity, one-third diabolism, and 
that insanity is the usual fate of trance-mediums. 

-— Benjamin Pinney, a wealthy farmer at Rockport, 
Tll., was recently poisoned to dvath with strychnine by 
his fifth wife, a pretty girl, whom he married six weeks 
ago. 


A Connecticut farmer, a few days ago, warmed a 
blanket to wrap round the feet of his aged ond paralytic 
wife. He went to the barn, and in his absence the bed 
took fire from a spark in the blanket, and his wife was 
burned to death. 


— Two smart twelve year old boys have started a 
two-column lecal paper at Waterbury, Ct. They do all 
the work upon it themselves, and then go out on the 
sireet and sell their papers. 

— A cool robbery of government property was ate 
tempted a few days ago, at Mobile. A man represent’ng 
himself as a governmert agent, drove up with a dray, 
passed the guards, and loading the vebicle with 
blankets, drove off. Two civilian employés suspacting 
soni thing wrong, followed, and had him arrested, 

— But for King Alcohol, the papers say, Richmond 
would be an orderly city, but with 30 arrests for 
drunkenness daily, they think the prospects are bad for 
good order and quict. 


— Miss Maria Baldwin, a graduate of Baldwin 
University, at Berea, Ohio, has filled the chair of 
Professor of the Greek and Latin lopguaces in the 
Baker University in Kansas for the past year, She is 
only 21 years old, 

— A special train went through from Boston to 
Portiand on Saturday with a single passenger—a gentle- 
man who had engaged his passage on the European 
steamer, missed the morning train, and paid $300 to 
reach the latter place in time, 

— A negro sentenced to 40 days’ confinement and 
labor, with ball and chain, at Macon, Ga., was recently 
allowed to ascend the second story of the prison, from 
which he threw himself down, He struck on the top 
of his head, and was, of course, unhurt. In cousidera- 
tion of the feat, he received a free pardon, 


—— Eleven men were frozen to death in the vicinity 
of Hamilton, Fillmore County, Minn., on the night of 
the 20th ult. Six of them we e frozen ina sleig!: while 
passing along the road. Another man was ound frozen 
in a standing posture, with his hands over his face, and 
only three or four rods from a house, 


+ —— The Louisville, Kv., Journal says: ‘* No matter, 
dear reader, what you see in the paprs: Jeff. Davis 
won’t have a military trial, and he won’t be convicted, 
And if he were convicte’, he would be pardoned, 
Though no card-player, ‘ we speak by the card.’ ” 
Under a law of Rhode Island, which prohibits 
selling goods by sample without a State licens», a poor 
clergyman at Provicence, who was trying to eke outa 
scanty salary by selling some religious pictures, was 
arrested and compelled to pay a fine of $50 and costs, 

—A raft conta'ning two women, three men, and a 
horse, which was drifting out to sea, was stopped and 
saved by a pilot-boat, off the harbor of Savanuab, Ga., 
on the 4th inst. 


— ihe question “Is a death-bed marriage legal ?”’ is 
being tried in the Circuit Court at Indianapolis. Con- 
siderable prop:rty is involved in the decision. 


— When Gen. Grant removed to his new hous», he 
gave ‘ta reception,” and among oth:rs, invited ex- 
General Butler to attend. The card of invitation was 
returned to the Lieutenant-Genéral, with the following 
indo sement: “I have the honor to receive your card of 
invitation. I beg to decline it as politely as I may; and 
I would further state that, in no event would I be willing 
to hold personalintercourse with youself, or any member 
of your family.—B, F. BurLer. Licutenant-General 
Grant.” 

—  Acorrespondent states that a company of Nor- 
thern men, who went South with the view of investing 
their money and establishing homes, have returned, 
satisfied that the lives and property of loyal men are not 
safe under th. gov. rnment now established there. One 
of their number, who purchased a place within 80 miles 
of Vicksburg, was notified by a mob to leave within 
five days. He at once set his treedmen to work building 
a small fort, on which he raised the American flag. He 
then armed his freeimen, and notified the mob that he 
was ready to leave, if they were ready to torce him 
away. 

Foreign.—One of the anecdotes connected with 
the receni visit of the King and the Queen of Portugal 
to Paris, is as follows: The king and queen expressed a 
wish to admire M. P: rrce’s collection of parurrs. The 
jeweler accordingly p esented himself at the Pavillion 
de Marsan, and was at once re eived. As he handed a 
magnifim nt necklace of black pearls and diamonds to 
Queen Pia, it slipped f:om ber hand and fell to the 
ground. M. Perree stooped to catch it, when Don Luis 
prevented him by remaking that the etiquette of the 
Portuyuese Court gave the king or quecn alone the 
privilege of raising whatever 1:1! at their feet. Then, 
handing the ornament to bis wife, he said: “‘ What the 
queen has touched is hers.’’ 


— An alarming incident occurred recently at the 

Zoological Garden of Stuttgard. A remarkably fine 
l on was confined there ‘n a cage, surrounded bys glass 
framework to protect the animal from cold. M. Werner, 
the proprietor, was going through a performance, and 
was seated op a stool in the cage, when he lost his 
balange and fell backward. The lion immediate'y 
sprang on him and a terrible combat ensued. Mlie, 
Werner, seeing the danger of her father, took up a 
heavy seat and dashed it at the glass, and the animal 
terrifed at the crash, released the man, who was then 
able to withdraw, only slightly hurt. 
- — The London Sporting Life says pugilism has 
fallen upon evil days. The admirers of the “ manly 
art” are disgusted with those who manage such affairs, 
and its sum seems to have set over the greve of Tom 
Sayers. To revive the Ring, it thinks, seems an utterly 
hopeless task, and, from one sause and another, that 
«“ inetitution” bas sunk lower and lower since the date 
of the famous fight of Fa: nborough, 


— In Brittany, a very convenient matrimonial 
custom prevails. On certain fate days, the young ladies 
appear in red under-petticoats, with white or yellow 
border#around them; the number of these denotes the 
portion the father is willing to give his 
white band, representing silver, betok a 
francs of rent; and each yellow band means gold, an 
stands for a thousand frahcs a year. Thus, any young 
farmer, who sees a face that pleases him, has only to 
glance at the trimmings of the petticoat to learn in an 
instant what amount accompanies ite wearem 

—— There are 30,000 blind persons in Great Britain, 
nearly a tenth part of the number being in London, 
The great majority of these 30,000 persons are ina state 
of Ggrttatics. 














—— The daily consumption of water in Londor is 
100,000,000 gallons—filthy s'uff, at that. It is proposed 
to bring a supply of pure water to the metropolis from 
North Wales, forming among it mountains a series of 
reservoirs egeregating over ten miles in length, and 
conducting the water 183 miles by aqueducts and 
tunnels, 








THE ELLIPTIC IRON-ARCH ARCADE 
FOR THE ELEVATION OF STREET 
RAILWAYS. 
Object. 


Rar intercommunication within a crowded 
city is essential to its development; and steam travel 
bears the same relation to its growth and business capa- 
city, thet it does toa country at large. The principal 
thoroughfare of Manhattan Island will always be over- 
crowded, and some engineering must double its 
capacity and pleasantness. There is no reason why ® 
metropolis should continue with only the slow coaches 
of ante-steam times, while the country about is availing 
itself of the improvements of the age. There is no rea- 
son why our means of travel or communication through 
our cities shoyld be confined to one level, any more than 
our houses of residence or business should be confined 
to one story. 

A structure, then, is desirable, which will become 
universa!, by reason of its simplicity, economy, rapidity 
of construction, capacity, convenience, ornament, safetys 
durability, non-interference with the existing condition 
of properly, movability and extensibility, according to 
the growth of the city and fluctuation of commercial 
travel. This is attainable in the Elliptic Lron-arch 
Arcade for the elevation of street railways. 

The Structure. 

The Elliptic Arches (A), give, over every other form of 
structure, the maximum of combined strength, conveni- 
ence, lateral capacity and cheapness. They span the 
carriage-way from curb to curb, thus not taking up any 
of the present occupied space. They may be fifteen (15) 
feet high, which will admit under them the highest 
loaded vebidcles, The ellipse of the arch gives sufficient 
height at the curb-stones to admit of vehicles driving 
close to the curb, and yet gives the strength of an arch 
in the top and centre. This double-T iron-arch is for the 
support of the main sills (B) and all the ground-work of 
the railroad and the roofing. The main sill (B) rests on 
top of the arch, and spans with it across the sireet, 
slightly cambered or bent down at each end, which 
rests on an glegant pillar of cast-iron, whose base is on 
the curb-stone at the base of the arch. This sill is also 
double-T, (I). On its upper flange are bolted the cast- 
iron stringers and binders, (C) which serve also as sleep- 
ers for the rails. On its lower flange are laid the glass 
plates (D) in their frames of iron in the manner of clape 
boarding, thus forming a water-shed. The arches are 
placed every fifteen fet. This would be the distance 
between the fore and aft wheels of the dummy c:rs, 
thus always dividing the weight upon two arches, which, 
under the maximum loads—all the dummies mecting 
at one point—would give only four and a half tons to 
the track, 





Cost. 

The above four (4) pieces complete the structure. : 
Their manufacture is simple, requiring no cost!y ma- 
ehinery, could be commenced in thirty days after adop- 
tion, and completed for any distance, according to the 
help employed, in less than six months, and can be 
furnished—witiout the glass—at the manufacturers for 
less than one hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars 
per mile, Being of iron and glass, it @ imperish- 
able; would cost nothing for extra lighting, warming, 
or police, like the under-g: ound plan; destroys no prop- 
erty; requires no preliminary surveying; can be set up 
or taken down in a day, and if a failure, the material is 
all good for further uses. It saves many thousands of 
dollars in the cleaning of the streets, by catching the 
rain and snow, which runs off through the iron pillars. 
The crossings at intersecting streets are covered by 
landings, and thus much is saved through non-soiling 
of garments and tenements, which the universal clean- 
liness of this plan will effect. Scenes like those of the 
past month will be no more known to Broadway. 


Being a light, open frame-work, painted white, and 
not covering the side-walks, and the body or floor of 
the structure being even with the second stories, the 
first stories are not perceptibly affected in their light. 
The rear end of the stores and shops get, as ever, the 
same reflected light from the opposite side, through and 
under the structure, there being an open view from 
side-walk to side-walk. 

Convenience. 

This structure could mount four (4) tracks in Broad- 
way. Self-smoke-consuming dummies could be placed 
on tham, The two outside dummies could be ‘‘ accom- 
modation,” approache1 by elegant and easy stair-ways, 
and capacious landings, with settees, over each intersect- 
ing street, The two inside dummies could be through 
and iast; nothing ever has occasion to cross their 





daughter; each 


tracks, which would always be clear, clean and smooth, 
| and they could make South Ferry and Onion Square, 
| (say, stopping at Wall, Astor House and Canal street,) in 
ten (10) minutes! There are nu more cars or omnibusses 
jamming up with the commercial vehicles; no more 
the picture of constipated streets; every thing is clear, 
open, speedy; the business capacity of the str: ets pov- 
| pLED. Th’s structure thus becomes of vast business 
importance to a crowded city. There is no more a ne- 
cessity for consuming a quarter of a business-day going 
to and from residence and place of business. This 
lowers rents in town, and builds up the suburbs. 
Pleasantness. 

The dummies are cosily warmed in winter, and are 
airy and free from dust in summer. The rails may be 
light, because no heavy vehicles ever cross them; they 
gan rest on pads, and have sliding joints, so that the 
motion is as smooth and pleasant as that of a yacht. 
There is no more going out into a filthy, dangerous 
street for a bounding, thundering, corn-smashing 
omnibus, but the cars may be approached by children 
unattended. The passengers may jook down upon the 
side-walks and their places of destination; and thither 
milhons would resort for pleasure riding! thus relieving 
the sidewalks. The various tenements may have pri- 
vate landings into the second stories, direct from the 
cars. The street beneath is dry in winter and storms, 
and shady in summer, thus forming « pleasant drive 
for pleasure carriages. 

Miscellany. 

Even where there is no crowd, this structure is desir- 
able, for the speed and comfort it will give. It could be 
extended to all the city railroads in one grand consoli- 
dated arrangement, with a uniform fare, say, of ten 
cents, throughout the city, for a stop-over, or trans- 





fer ticket, making the ordinary ride, or trip, five cents. 
It could be owned D y the city, and the revenue would 
keep theso £ the city clean, relieving tax-payers, 
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SCENES FROM RICHELIEU—lsT ACT—IHE CHAMBER IN THE PALAIS CARDINAL, 


EDWIN BOOTH AND RICHELIEU. 


We furnish in this number a very accurate 
portrait of the great artist who absorbs the sensation 
of the hour—Mr. Edwin Booth—and sketches of the 
scenes of Richelieu, which has achieved so great a tri- 
umph for the present managerial career of the Winter 
Garden, and which is being nightly performed to the 

ost crowded and enthusiastic audiences ever assem- 

ed within the walls of a theatre in New York. The 

anner in which this play is presented and performed, 
marks a new era in the drama, and reflects honor alike 
on the liberality of the manager, Mr. Stuart, on the 
nbility of Mr, Hanley, the stage manager, who carried 
ont the details, on the delicacy of design, and 
exquisite execution of Mr. Witham, the scenic 
artist, but above all, on Mr. Edwin Booth, whose 
genius conceived, and whose taste directed, and 
who has brought to the production of this piece, the 
second of his revivals, the same resources which had 
been already devoted in Hamlet to the illustration of 
Shakspeare’s imagination, and of those scenic chronicles 
in which the great poet has sect down the glories of 
Denmark, Few will look upon this piece without re- 
joicing at that generous ebulition of feeling, so honor- 
able to the heart of the people, which recently called 
out from retirement, and cheered on to exertion, this 
uveat artist, and without being sensible of how great a 
loss Americen art would have had in the deprivation of 
his devotion. Even now, though but young, were he 
to close his carver, history might apply to him those 
lines of the poet : 


“Smalift’-° Sut in that small, most greatly lived this 
” 


The effect Fpon the progress of art of such produc- 
tions cannot be too highly estimated, Charles Lamb 
attri) uted much of the imaginative spirit of Elizabeth’s 
suge to the palpable picturesque which was 80 common 
ihen, and which acted, as he considered, as hints to 
thought and impulses to the fancy. Richelieu does not 
afford, of course, such scope for what are termed stage 
eff-cts—for the skill of the scene-painter, carpenter, or 
property-man—as do Shakspcare’s great creations, where 
even the ordinary reader must discover everywhere as 
he advances an opening for some striking and pic- 
turesque effect, that shall give greater scope to the 
fincy—while for the happy few who possess a congenial 
spirit with the poet, be sure that in every line he wrote 
there lies a hidden vein of poetry which is only 
capabl» of being brought to the surface in “act and 
complement extern.”” It was by working so successfully 

_this rich mine in Hamlet, that Mr. Booth has entitled 
himself to recollection wherever Shakspeare is named, 
or his memory honored; and in Richelieu, though not 
offering such gorgeous opportunities, still we see how 
much can be done by artistic taste and genius employ- 
ing, with intellectual correctness, the resources of 
our modern theatres. In the second scene of the first 
act, the Chamber in the Palace of the Cardinal, where 
Richelieu is discovered, seated by the old-fashioned fire- 
place, the magnificence of the man and the period is 
most thoroughly expressed, down to the smalleci 
minutie, and as we strain our sight down the sweep 
of the long hall, every small trifle of ornament seems in 
keeping with the spirit of the whole, and to wear a look 
of reality. Nothing is officiously or gratuitously inter- 
posed, The general effect is made out by each separate 
detail. 

Equally splendid as specimens Of art are the Castle at 
Ruclle—even the pictures with which the walls are hung, 





3RU ACI—IBE CASTLE OF RUELLE 














4TH ACI—THE GARDENS OF TUE LOUVRE. 


EDWIN BOOTH, THE GREAT TRAGEDIAN.—-FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY FREDRICES. 


and the men of armor being, per se, of great excellence 
and value—and the Presence-Chamber at the Louvre. 
The View of Paris in the distance, from the Gardens of 
the Louvre, with Notre Dame glittering in the sunshine, 
is equally fine, though of a different school of picture. 


They will be all found represented in our engravings 
Through each a gorgeous succession of ornaments and 
objects combine in a simple grandeur and comprehen- 
sive magnificence. Everything contributes to the lifo, 
vigor, and picturesqueness of the play. So also the 


; tuinutest »erson on the scene has his proper task to 
perform, his distinct and allotted place in the general 

| design. So with the costumes; the nobles are recogniz- 
able in dress as well asin name, nearly all of those of 

| the leading characters having been purchased ty Mr. 

| Booth in Paris, and being exact to the persons and time. 
The splendor extends to the meat at attendant; the 
common soldiers wear chased morions, and the knights 
conspirators are cased in armor. 

| Mr. Edwin Booth’s Ri®helieu is well known, but was 
never appreciated as it will be now, equally from its gor- 
geous setting as from the, if possible, increased delicacy 
of finish it wears. It touches every chord in the charac- 

| ter of Richelieu with the spirit of a true master. The 
line which, in this picture of a great Frenchman, 
separates the poet from the pedant, statesman from 
knave, seriousness from wit, grandeur from frivolity, is 
discriminated with infinite nicety. In Edwin Booth’s 
Richelieu, comedy treads with most graceful ease upon 
the heels of tragedy, and the insulated dreams of the phil- 
osopher and patriot are made to stand out in beautiful 
relief from the extravagance of playful humor and the 
turbulance of restless action. The transitions from 
strength to weakness, and vice versa, which bear so 
strong an impress of the time and scene, are given with 
that abrupt impulsiveness which characterized both. 

We never saw a personation of greater reality, or one 

that so sensibly and variously moved an audience with 
its own emotions. Miss Eytinge, too, acts exquisitely 
well, and nearly all the parts are admirably fitted. 
No success, on any stage, within our remembrance, has 
been more decided, better merited, or more complete, 


TRIAL TRIP OF THE PILOT-BOAT 
HOP. 


Tuts largest and finest of the New York pilot- 
beats made her trial trip a few days since, and having 
proved herself the queen of all her class, we record the 
trip as a matter of history. 

She Icft her anchorage, according to appointment, 
about ten o'clock in the morning, not, however, befores 
a beautiful green battle-flag of one of the regiments of 
the Irish Brigade, bearing the sunburst, harp, and 
shamrock, was run up t> her mast-head, amid the hearty 
cheers of the invited guests, and many others who 
occupied advantageous positions on shore, to witness 
her departure. 

The sailing qualities of the Hope were fully tested by 
one of her experienced owners, Mr. Thomas Morley, of 
Brooklyn, in every possible way, and her satisfactory 
action called forth the expression from many pilots who 
were on board that she is to-day the best pilot-boat in 
the water, 

This was tested on the trip by the fact that the T. F. 
Williams, Pilot-Boat, No. 14, which has always bcreto- 
fore been considered and admitted the fastest of the 
pilot-boats, came out on purpose to give the Hope a 
brush, and was beaten on every point. 

All the pilots in New York were on the look-out for 
this trial, and one or two of the fastest boats crossed the 
path of the Hope. The crew of the new vessel, nothing 
daunted, hoisted their pennant, which is the signal of a 
challenge. One of the two boats above mentioned, with 
a courtesy and courage that beautifully illustrates the 
‘kindly sentiment on the seas,”’ made a similar exhibi- 
tion of her narrow bunting, which was interpreted as 
an acceptance. Both boats then “hauled close on the 
wind,” when, after a short and exciting contest, the 





5TH ACT—THE PRESENCE CH AMBER OF THE LOUVRE. 
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Hiope shot ah:ad. The other, on secing this, “put 
about”? immediately, and ‘ran a free course,’’ which 
move was soon noticed by the master of the Hope, who 
followed suit, giving to the former several hundred 
yards of advantage. The Hope was soon seen to gain 
on her adversary, and in an incredibly short space of 
time “sailed around her,’’ when the master of the Hope 
ordered his pennant down, which was graciously ac- 
knowledged by the vanquished craft. 

The Hope then headed for home, when the guests 
were invited to the cabin, where a sumptuous dinner 
was prepared by the spirited and, we would say, well 
satisfiei proprietors, Messrs. Morley, Lyans, Keary, 
Samson, Roche, and Rush. Th» good things, which 
were both numerous and abundant, were partaken of 
with a relish created by a “‘ sharp sea breeze.” 

During the homeward trip the invited guests again 
assembled in the cabin, and after several pertinent and 
eloquent, though necessarily short speeches, a unanim- 
ous resolution was passed, thanking the proprietors for 
their kind hospitality, and congratulating them on the 
brilliant achievements of the Hope. The boat was then 











TRIAL TRIP OF THE NEW YORK PILOT BOAT HOPE, NO, 1, 


formally christened by breaking a bottle of wine on her 
bow, the enthusiastic plaudits ot the persons on 
board. 

It should be remarked that this trial did not show the 
exact speed of the craft, as her “bottom was foul,” 
having lain at her moorings, buried about two feet in 
the mud, while undergoing the necessary alterations; 
besides she had a heavy “ iron shoe” on her “ fore-foot,”” 
to protect her trom the ice, and which necessarily re- 
tards her speed. Notwithstanding these impediments, 
she sailed on this trip eighteen (18) miles in an hour 
ard thirty minutes, 

The vessel cost her owners $20,000; to-day ter owners 
would not part with her for $30,000, so well has she 
done her work, and proved herselt the pilot’s boat. 








A RECEPTION-DAY AT THE WHITE 
HOUSE. 
‘* Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown,” 
says Mr. Shakespeare, and he ought to know. 





Andrew Johnson, President of the United States, does 
not exactly wear a crown, unless it be to his hat; but we 
venture to say the rule applies, and that our worthy 
chiet magistrate would oftentimes gladly escape from 
the cares of state, and the too frequent contact with the 
sovereign people, and bury himself in some obscure 
spot for a while, where he could be, for a few hours, one 
of the people, and nothing more. 

From the first establishment of our Government, 
there have always been certain days set apart for recep- 
tions at the White House, when all the world and his 
wife could come and shake hands with, and gaze upon, 
the President. Under some Administrations this priv- 
ilege has been circumscribed, and it has been necessary 
to have an introduction or invitation before admittance 
could be had on levee-days to the sacred precincts of 
the East Room; but, in these democratic days, the ex- 
clusiveness has been broken down, and all are admitted 
who behave themselves, and dress is not en riguor, 
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At these receptions it is customary for the heads of 
the different Departments, the Oabinet, Foreign Minis. 
ters, and all officers of the army and navy in Washing- 
ton, to pay their respects to the President. The levee 
is sometimes held in the afternoon, and sometimes in 
the evening, lasting from three to four hours. During 
the session of Congress, when Washington is full ot 
strangers, the receptions are oftentimes a perfect jam, 
and it amounts simply toa processionin and out of the 
room—no time or chance being given to loiter, or do 
more than march past the President and exit. 

The levees of President Johnson are especially bril- 
liant, and frequentecs of Washington society declare 
that, under no tormer occupant of the White House has 
such good order and system reigned, as under the 
present, 








A cutip thus defines gossip: Jt’s when no- 
body don’t do nothing and somebody goes and tells 
of it. 
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“FRIENDS OR FOES.” 


(The following letter and pocm reach us from Atlanta, 
Georgia): 


“In your Illustrated Newspaper of January 20h, I | 
‘Are wo Friends | 


noticed some very good verses : 
©: ure wo Foos.’ I am honest in my wish to see the 
Union toy and completely restored. I think the 
Southern people are generally. I know not one, who, I 
think, would wish otherwise. The time was when we 
deprecated sach 2 thing; but let the dead past bury ita 
dead; our object now is to rest froin the great toil 
which bas rendered our Jand but a desolate waste. But 
if the North would have our Jove, we tuink they should 
not seek our utter humiliation. We are men, and to be 
Jashd, and caricatured, as another Illustrated News- 
paper consid-re it its bounden duty to do, galls us, 
makes us sore, and begets no particle of love.” 


* Are we friends or are we foes?” 
North and South the question gocs— 
Are we foes or are we friends? 
Tell me how the moral tends ; 
Standing in our garb of blood, 
On the svil where freemen stood, 
We, the question, ask of those 

Who would grind us ’neath their feet, 
Are we friends or are we foes? 

Is the brotherhood complete ? 


By the blood that fell like rain 
On Manassas trampled plain ; 
By the mem’ry—cherished still— 
Of our dead at Malvern Hill ; 
By that hero’s bones which sleep 
In the valley, calm and deep ; 
By our flag, now laid to rest, 
Typing all our bitter woes, 
And by every nobler test— 
We would ve no longer foes. 


We have known a torturing hour, 
We have felt the weight of power; 
Felt the blow which dashed the cup 
As we held it trembling up ; 
Ours has been the fate which draws 
Mourners round a conquered cause 5 
Madly as we may have fought, 

With the fight our hatred ends ; 
If our brotherlood is sought, 

We are ready to be friends. 


Would ye have us cringe and bow?— 
Lick the hand that struck the biow? 
And, above our storied graves, 
Clank our chains like willing slaves, 
Tiil the dead shall start with fear 
As the wailing sound they hear? 
It this pledge ye would demand, 

If ye’d have us bend thus low, 
Better were the fettercd hand, 

While our manhood thunders—No! 


Would ye have our love again— 
Treat us as becometh men ; 
If ye’d sct our hate aflame— 
Taunt us with our burning shame. 
* Rebels” we mayhap have been, 
3ut we've known no greater sin ; 
Let the choice then be with you ; 
Rising o'er our mutual woes, 
Choose ye now bet» ixt the two— 
Be it friends or be it foes? 


CIGARS FROM ELSINORE. 


*“ Snaw! George, my boy, stop a moment! Wo 
have been hunting for you high and low!” said 


my kind old friend, Mr. Hanbury, who accosted | 


me as I went by, witha gun over my shoulder, 
after a foray on the rabbits that abound among 
the sand-hills of the coast. He was an English 
merchant, residing in Copenliagen, who regularly 
spent his summers jp a pretty villa that ho 
possessed close to Elsinore. He and his family, 
who had known me well in England while I was a 
schoolboy, and they had not as yet settled in 
Denmark, had been very kind and hospitable to 
me during my sojourn at Elsinore, 

“Shaw, my boy! you don’t moan to leave us 


to-morrow in real earnest?” said the merchant, | 


flinging down his newsprper, and coming out 
under the shade of the cool green awning—wel- 
come protection on that sultry day. I shook my 
head, saying that I was afraid [ must keep to my 
resolution. Mine was a long vacation ramble, and 
I was then a young barrister, by no means over- 
burdened with briefs, but still I had some work to 
do, and there were papers o1 the tablein my gloomy 
chambers in Pump Court, Templo, which de- 
manded close study, even out of term-time. I 
had seen everything of note in and about the 
Danish capital, had made a hurried trip to Stock- 
holm, and mnuet now go southwards. Besides, i 
was anx our, f possible, to get a glimpse of the 


war, the Dano-German conflict of 1848-9, which | 


was then going on. All things considered, I really 
must leave Elsinore and my kind friends, 


**But not in such a hurry, I hope,” said Mr. | 


Henbury, kindly. ‘You see, George, my wife 
and the girls are wild for one more picnic in 
those fine woods above Holgerness. 
very great friends of ours have but just arrived 
at their summer quarters—the Torfes—very 
pleasant people—people to whom I had always 
wished ‘o introduce you. My poor old friend, the 
count, 1s not as good company as he was ten 
years since; but Madame Torfe is a charming 
person, and the young ladies are extremely pretiy. 
So stay till Monday, George, and we wil have a 
happy day to-morrow. Maria will be disappointed 
if you refuse us, and so will Jane and Carry.” 
[assented. After all, it was Friday afternoon, 
aud to stay till Monday was no extraordinary 
eacrifice tv make to friendship, the rather that 
Mr. Hanbury good-naturediy insisted that I 
should dine at his house every day until my final 
departure, so that I was saved from any appre- 
hension of dull evenings at myinn. I therciore 
e party at the picnic on 
It was the first link, this 


agreed to make one of t 
the following day. 


And some | 





| change of plan, in a chain of apparently trivial 
| circumstances which, beginning in the most com- 
; monplace fashion possible, were very near having 
a tragic and fatal ending. . 

The day of the picuic dawned splendidly. 

And I was duly presented tothe Torfe family, 
and could not help owning that the good mer- 
chant’s significant warning to take care of my 
| heart with Miss Christina, the eldest of the 
| danghters, was not wholly out of place. All 
| three of the other Demoiselles Torfe, like their 
comely mother, were pretty, amiable-looking 
girls; but Christina was very beautiful in the 
national style of pure Danish beauty. She had 
the true Norse cémplexion of roses and lilies, the 
great solemn blue eyes, the luir hair that shone 
with a golden glint when a ‘stray sunbeam fell 
upon it, and the broad white forehead, that 
make up the ideal of Scandinavian loveliness. 
Count Torfe, a deaf old gentleman with a black 
wig, an ear-trumpet, and a sct of teeth so dis- 
tressingly artificial as to be always flashing, or 
rattling, or slipping out of place, whenever their 
owner opened his mouth, was much older than his 
wife. He was an infirm old man, and one whose 
only conversation now was about his ailments. 
He had come to the picnic attended by his doctor ; 
he was a personage of sufiicient wealth to retain 
the exclusive services of a surgeon, as well as of 
a chaplain and secretary; and this doctor, a 
German by birth, had evidently great influence 
over him, 

The day passed off merrily enough. There was 
a good dinner to be eaten on the grass, with 
sweet music ringing through the groves around, 
and with the softened sunlight struggling down- 
ward through the interlacing boughs, and 
forming a gold-flecked pattern on the smooth 
green turf. There was dancing presently to the 
strains of the band, and there were songs, and 
games for the children, and much merriment and 
laughter, 

1 can scarcely explain how it was; but the fact 
remains that everybody seemed to be in a con- 
spiracy to bring Christina Torfe aud myself to- 
gether. My own inclinations may have had some- 
thing to do with the matter, for the count’s eldest 
daughter was unquestionably the belle of the 
party, more beautiful, more clever, more winning 
and gracious than the other girls, and by them 


also her superiority appeared to be frankly 
recognized. But Mrs. Hanbury and her daugh- 


ters, and Madame Torfe as well, were perpetually 
inviting me to render Mademoiselle Christina 
some trifling service. At one time Carry Han- 
bury called on me to explain to dear Christina 
some passage in her favorite poets, Tennyson and 
srowning, the diction of which puzzled her 
foreign eyes. At another, I was entreated to 
sing a second to the same high-born damsel’s per- 
formance of a German ballad. Then I was 
adjured to cut the pencil with which the young 
lady was preparing to sketch the merry groups 
beneath the gnarled bolls of the oak trees ; and, 
in point of fact, I was appointed squire to 
Mademoiselle Christina by universal consent, and 
spent the greater part of the sunny hours by her 
side. She was really very accomplisiied, and not 
vain of her attainments ; and as she spoke excel- 
lent English, while I was a tolerable proficient in 
German, our conversation flowed on easily and 
pleasantly. 

**T have heard so much of you, monsieur, from 
our friends, those good Hanburys,” said Christina 
Torfe, as the day wore on, ‘‘ that I really feel as if 
we-had been long acquainted. I am very sorry 
you mean to leave us—to leave Elsinore—so soon ; 
for you are about to depart, Mr. Shaw, is it not 
| so?” 

There was a slight tone of sadness in her voice, 
as she said this in the most natural way in the 
world, just such a tinge of regret as we must all 
frequently feel when we are told at the outsct of 
a pleasant acquaintance that it cannot last long 
enough to ripen into friendship. None but a cox- 
comb could have assigned any tenderer ineaning 
to the words of the regretful accents; but, such 
as they were, they were pleasing to me when 
spoken by one so beautiful and admired. I 
replied that I was very sorry to go, but that a 
barrister’s time was not always his own; and, 








a hasty view of the scene of war. Then I stopped 
short, and felt annoyed at my own awkwardness, 
for Il was reluctant to speak to a Danish girl of 
events that must recall the defeat and sufferings 
of her country. 

** You are going south—to Flensburg, Schleswig, 
and so to Hamburg—are you not? You will, no 
doubt, explore the battle-fields, und the spots that 
have become famous of late,” she said, in a 
grave voice, but with no trace of pique or irrita- 
tion. ‘You will doubtless obtain a pass from the 
German military authorities, so as to be able to 
see all that is worth notice?” 

I replied in the afiirmative. I was a pretty 
| good German scholar, having received part of 


| friends, one of whom had provided me with a 
| letter to a staff officer of rank, serving with the 
Prussian force. 
mission, as a neutral spectator, to pass freely 
| through the lines of Schleswig-Holstein 
army. 

Christina Torfe was silent for a moment ; then 
she lifted her head, and turned her blue eyes 
beseechingly toward me, saying in a voice that 
was half playful, half agitated : 

“M. Shaw, you will perhaps Lave it in your 


the 


power to do-me a great tavor—that is—” and now 
she eagerly corrected herself, coloring slightly | 


the whilo—“that is, not a great favor, nothing 
alarming; but 1 shall thank you as much as 


though it were a matter of life and deat! 

And these w ls were sj ken in a voice t! 
was all but irresistible. I had no desire to 
it. I expressed myself only too much flattered at 
having i: in my J] ‘to be of service, cveu in a 
trifle, to 3 ] le Torfe, and I envied 1 


ease With which a brenchman, in my place, wou!'d 


further, that I wished to have leisure for at least | 


my education at Heidelberg ; and I had German | 


Thad no doubt of receiving per- | 
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have rattled off a score of glib compliments. 
However, I made myself understood. 

Still the fair young Dane did not appear ina 
hurry to ex)lain the precise nature of the com- 
mission which I stood pledged to execute, and 
there were 2 few moments of silence. 

* Yon are succ, I suppose,” ehe said at last, “ to 
visit ‘}.c German camp at Eckernfiord, where,” 
here ] cr voiee trembled again, “‘ where the prison- 
ers 41. |:ept?—our Danish prisoners, I mean ?” 

I repiied in the affirmative, with some expression 
of sympathy for the sorrows of the brave and 
kindly littie nation to wich my fair acquaintance 
belonged. 

**One who is very dear to me—my brother—is 
there, a prisoner of war,” said Christina Torfe ; 
and I noticed that she spoke with emotion, for her 
voice faltered, and her color deepened, and her 
blue eyes were downcast. 

At that moment I heard a slight rustle among 
the bushes, such as a dog, or even one of those 
foxes s0 common in Danish forests, might have 
caused; but when I turned my head I could see 
nothing, and my fair companion was too much 
absorbed in her own thoughts, apparently, even 
to hear the faint sound. She lifted her eyes to 
mine at last, and, resuming her usual lively manner, 
though with a visible effort, she explained the 
commission with which she ventured to beg me to 
charge myself. It appeared that her brother, 
Captain Harald Torfe, fond of smoking, as most 
Danes are, had a very handsome and favorite 
cigar-case, a present from some old schoolfellow, 
and which was his inseparable companion. The 
cigar-case had, through the bungling of the stupid 
soldicr-servant, who packed the young officer's 
| portinanteau, been unluckily left behind at Copen- 
|hagen; and even before he was unfortunately 
| taken prisoner, the young baron—he was a baron 
as well as a captain—had twice written to request 
his relatives to send him this missing treasure, 
but no safe opportunity had occurred. And now 
that poor Harald was in captivity, and his life 
monotonously dull, no doubt he was still more 
desirous of having his pet case restored 
to him, since he declared that no cigars taken 
from any other receptacle possessed the same 
flavor. Would I—I, George Shaw, of the Inner 
Temple—forgive Mademoiselle Christina’s pre- 
sumption in trespassing upon a stranger’s good- 
nature, and convey the cigar-case safely to its 
gallent owner? 

‘** My brother will thank you heartily, I know; 
and if, when this dreadful war is over, you should 
revisit Copenhagen, we should all be so glad,” said 
Mademoiselle Torfe, and then suddenly started 
and turned pale, as the broad-brimmed hat, green 
spectacles, and snake-like head of Dr. Blumen- 
bach were protruded from a neighboring thicket, 
and the doctor himself, blandly smiling and bow- 
ing, came pushing his way through the fern and 
brambles, to announce to the ‘‘ hochwolhlgebornen 
Srailein” that her very noble papa, his illustrious 
patient, had twice inquired for her. Nothing 
could be more politely deferentia] than the doctor's 
manner, and I could not help blaming Christina 
in my heart for the haughtiness with which she 
received his suave civilities. It was evident that 
he was no favorite with her, and the dry “ Thank 
you, Herr Blumenbach ;. you will oblige me by 
telling papa that I shali return directly,” was made 
still more repellant by the freezing glance of the 





smirked, and, assuring the “‘ gnddige frailein” 
that he should have the bonor of delivering her 
message, retired at a brisk pace. We followed 
more slowly; and as soon as the bony figure of 
the doctor had vanished among tlie smooth stems 
of the beech trees, my fair companion exclaimed, 
passionately ; 

**T Late that man; I am sure he is a spy!” 

This speech was couched in the Danish tongue, 
and it seemed to be uttered as a soliloquy rather 
| than addressed to me; but the emphasis with 
which it was uttered almost startled me. 

“A spy?” said I, turning in surprise. ‘“ Surely 
not. In the first place, he must be known to and 
esteemed by Count Torfe ; and, besides——” 

** Had he but just come up at that moment? or 
‘had he been listening?” interrupted Christina, 
anxiously ; and then, seeming to shake otf her 
anxiety by a sudden effort, she told me that she 
was very foolish, that antipathies were beyond our 
own control, and that she was quite ashamed of 
her dislike to Dr. Blumen! ach, who was, after all, 
a clever practitioner, and of much service to her 
father. As for his being a spy, she laughingly 
said that his being a German, and his wearing 
tinted spectacles, were the only grounds for such 
a suspicion; and even if he were the most ubiqui- 
tous of eavesdroppers, we had not been talking 
state secrets, and might afford to take all Berlin 
into our confidence. And then we rejoined the 
party, ana the rest of that holiday afternoon was 
spent without the occurrence of anything worth 
mentioning. 





case, which had been forwarded to me on the 
previous evening, along with a tiny pink note, that 
cuntained only a very few words of playful entreaty 
on the party of Christina Torfe that I would not 
forget her commission, I examined the cigar- 
| case with some curiosity. It was a large and 
handsome one, of embossed silver, very splendidly 
| emblazoned with the Torfe coat of arms, and with 
|a baron’s coronet, and the letters “H. T.,” in 
| Gothic characters, below the heraldic cognizance. 
It was linea with Russia leather, and contained six 
cigars, Havanas of very good quality, to judge 
| by their pale amber tint and the delicate satin- 
like smoothness of the twisted leaf. I was 
scarcely surprised that the owner of this costly 
pocket companion should be attached to it, es- 
peciolly as it was the gift of an old friend. And I 
i some pleasure in transferring my 
proprietor, whose name, with the 
1 1c gument, I had duly entered in my 


- 


; he. 


I found but littlé difficulty in obtaining the pass 
which I required to enable me to come and go 
freely within the German hnes. The Prussian 
staff-major, to whom I presented my letter of in- 
troduction, did not disguise from me, as he handed 
me the magic slip of paper, signed by Marshal— 
then Lieutenant-Gene ral-—Wranzel, tiat the favor 
was not one granted every day to amateur sigit- 
seers. However, I was a friend’s friend, and he 
was satistied with my word of honor that I was 
not the bearer of any secret despatches or private 
messages to any of the Danish partisans within 


| the Duchies. 


My thoughts frequently reccurred to that scene 
in the wood, on the day of the picnic at Holger- 
ness. It was not alone that I remembered Chris- 
tina’s rare loveliness, and the affection for her 
brother, which had prompted her to seek every 
opportunity of alleviating the monotonous sadness 
of his captivity. But there was something strange 
in the manner in which the request had been pre- 
ferred. 

The more I thought of it, the harder did I find 
it to account for the marked agitation which 
Christina Torfe had displayed during the inter- 
view. The favor she had asked at my hands was 
a very petty one—one of those trifling services 
which cannot be refused without churlishness, 
and which would not, under ordinary circum- 
stances, cost the person who should render them 
a second thought. Why, then, had there been so 
much excitement, so much hesitation, on the part 
of the fair petitioner? I instantly dismissed from 
my mind the idea, however flattering to myself, 
that Mademoiselle Torfe was not insensible to the 
personal merits of George Shaw, Esq., of the 
Inner Temple. Christina, with her thoughtful 
eyes and proud mien, was by no means likely, not 
only to give away her heart unasked, but to betray 
a preference for an absolute stranger. Besides 
this, the Dazish aristocracy, though affable and 
unaffected in social intercourse, still retain their 
feudal prejudices when matrimony is in question. 
And the junior barrister, tenant of a grim set of 
chambers in Pump court, and thankful for a brief, 
was no fit match for the daughter of the rich Count 
Torfe, Still, why had the young lady shown signs 
of such evident emotion—emotion, too, which she 
would manifestly have been glad to hide, and 
which was intensified by the sudden appearance 
of that green-spectacled German doctor, who had, 
I could not but own, the very look of a spy. 

‘Halt! halt, there! Give the word!” called 
out a beardless Prussian sentinel, whose German 
had a strong Polish twang in it ; and he brought 
his musket to the “‘charge” as he hailed me, I 
started at my reverie being thus roughly broken 
in upon, and saw the tents of an encampment 
close before me, clustered around a great old 
farmhouse over which a flag was hoisted, and 
which was probably the commandant’s quarters. 
I had arrived at the camp I sought, and a young 
guardsman, from Posen, was preparing to prove 
his skill with the newly invented “ needle gun” 
on my person, since | had invaded his post without 
observing him. I gave the word, however, which 
I fortunately had received from a civil commissariat 
ofiicer atJEckernfiord, exhibited my pass, and was 





blue eyes. The doctor took the hint in good part, | 
however, rubbed his hands together, bowed, | 


On Monday morning I started for Elsinore, | 
having in my portmanteau the much-valued cigar- | 


committed to the charge of a corporal and fatigue 
party, who happened just then to pass. My guide 
| was paid and dismissed, since none of the peas- 

antry, without special license, were suffered to 
enter the camp, and I was at once escorted into 
the presence of the officer on duty in the nearest 
guardhouse. This gent eman was polite enough, 
He read my pass carefully over, compared the 
signature with an autograph that he had by him, 
and returned it with a bow. 

*You will excuse these formalities, I trust,” 
| said the Prussian, smiling good-humoredly. ‘* We 
have our orders, and our commander, Major 
| Rothenthurm, is not the man to permit any laxity 
| in their execution. And only this morning special 
| instructions—— But I will not delay you any 
| longer, meinherr. You are at liberty to visit all 
| parts of the camp, the grand guard and quarter- 
| general excepted.” 
| Iwas offered the services of an orderly, as it 
| would be hard for me to find my way without guid- 
ance ; and as the orderly was an intelligent young 
fellow, with a pleasant face and civil manner, I 
thankfully accepted the offer. 

While conversing with him, and as we passed 
between the turfy hillocks and sandy hollows that 
intervened between the quarters of the Prussian 
guard and those of the Danish prisoners, we al- 
most stumbled over an old man in black clothes 
of clerical cut, with a broad-brimmed hat, from be- 
neath which fell his long iron-gray hair. He was 
on his knees, carefully digging np some roots 
with his pocket-knife, and a wallet half full of 
roots, bulbs, and other objects, lay on the ground 
beside him. He took off his hat and bowed po- 
litely to me as a stranger, and I returned the bow 
and the “ golden daeg,” and passed on. 

“ That is old Herr Pastor Kruse, the clergyman 
| of Eppheim,” said the orderly ; “though he’s a 
Dane, he’s free of the camp, by special orders 
from headquarters. He is an odd old man, but 
a good pastor, though he certainly must be craz} 
about botany and entomology to fRint beetles an1 
wild flowers, as he does, in the very middle of our 
batteries and battalions. But he is a correspond: 
ing member of every learned society in Europe, 
and Wrangel, Berg, and all the generals, know all 
about him, and he goes where he likes without 
being molested. But here are the Dauner, mcin- 
herr. What was the name of the officer you «kt 
sired to see?” 

“Captain Harald Torfe,” I answered, “of tho 
regiment of ——” But here the words died awsy 
on my lips as a long loud shout came rolling from 
afar, and immediatcly afterwards followed ibe 
quick menacing rattle of the Prussian drams. 
My companion started, while even the Danish 
prisoners lounging in the sunshine clustered to- 
gether with anxiety depicted in their faces. 

“That is the ‘alarm,’” observed 
** What can be amiss ?” 

This question was soon set at rest. 
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soldiers, headed by an officer with his sword 
drawn, came hurrying up at a run, and several 
voices demanded : 

** Where was the Englander?” 

And before an answer could be returned, the 
captain at the head of the party laid his hand 
heavily on my arm and bade me consider myself 
under arrest, in the names of the Kénig von 
Preussen and the commandent cf Eckernfiord- 
My first impulse was to shake off his grasp, but 
the futility of resistance was but too plain. 

‘‘ What is my offense ?” I asked, angrily. 

The sergeant, who had been interrogating my 
soldier guide, here broke eagerly in : 

“Herr Captain, the orderly declares that this 
Englander openly avowed his wish to speak with 
Captain the Baron Harald Torfe, to whom he had 
something to deliver. That, will make matters 
clearer to the honorable court-martial.” 

“Bring him along,” cried the captain. And 
between a file of soldiers with fixed bayonets I 
was hurried away. My expostulations were quite 
unheeded. Indeed, no one listened to a wordI 
said, and I soon desisted from the useless en- 
deavor to explain my own innocence of all de- 
sign hostile to the majesty of Prussia and the 
Germsnic Verein. 

I addressed myself to the aide-de-camp, de- 
manding, as calmly as I could, the reason of my 
arrest. But the Prussian was not disposed to be 
communicative. He merely frowned, and ordered 
the sergeant to ‘‘keep the prisoner quiet ;” and 
I determined to wait until I should be brought 
before some superior authority, when I could not 
doubt that the mistake, whatever it was, would 
at once be cleared up. I waited and waited, ina 
fever of annoyance and perplexity, while still the 
drums beat and the word of command resounded 
without, and still the military automata around 
me wrote and ciphered, filling up pages and co}- 
umns with their neat, small handwriting, till the 
monotonous scratching of their pens upon the 
paper grew hateful to my ear. At last the door 
flew open, and I was bidden to “‘ advance, for the 
court-martial was ready.” 

In another minute I found myselfin a largeroom, 
jn a condition of piteous wreck and disorder. 
Six or scven officers were seated at a table littered 
with papers, while a number of soldiers and one 


or two nondescript persons, like clerks in uniform, | 


stood in the background, The most prominent 
figure, however, was a broad-chested old man, 
wearing several decorations, and whose white 
mustache and grizzled head, closely cropped, 
contrasted with his purple and swollen face. 
the other officers were young men, and I could 
not doubt but that this savage-looking veteran 


was Major Rothenthurm, who commanded at | 


Eckernfiord, and whom I had incidentally heard 
described as a tyrannical martinct. 

Major Rothenthurm eyed me very sternly and 
grimly, much as a tiger might eye the victim 
lying crushed beneath: his cruel paw, and cut 
short my efforts at remonstrance with almost a 
roar of angry imperiousness. He then curtly in- 
formed the “ court” that the proceedings might 
begin, as the accused was before it; and at a sign 
from the major, a sergeant, who acted as greflier, 
dipped his pen in the ink before him, and pre- 
pared to write. The “interrogatory” began at 
once, and I, indignant as I was at the harsh in- 
justice of my treatment, deemed it best to answer 
the questions. In answer to the president, I told 
my name and profession, whence I came, and 
why I had sought an interview with Captain 
Torfe, of the Danish service. The cigar-case was 
drawn from my pocket and handed to the presi- 
dent. The fierce.old officer held it in his clutch, 
and continued to stare at me with the expression 
with which a cat surveys a half-dead mouse, 

“You have nothing to add to your confession, 
Herr Shaw ?—nothing, I mean, that may give you 
a claim to the mercy of the court?’ 

“‘Nothing, Major Rothenthurm,” I answered, 
with rising indignation. ‘‘I want no mercy from 
you, but simply to be set at liberty. You are 
either under some strange delusion, or you are 

b) 


Here a hand was pressed upon my mouth so 
forcibly that my speech was cut short, while the 
major looked around, and said, sterniy, to the 
grefiier : 

“Write that the ‘suspect’ Shaw, native of 
Warwickshire, Englard, insults the court and re- 
jects its clemency. And now, sir, what you 
to this proof that your artfully devised scheme to 
convey concealed dispatches to the Danish prison- 
ers has failed to hoodwink the Royal Prussian 
officers ?” 

So saying, the major deliberately opened the 
splendid box of embossed silver, drew out a cigar, 
and carefully untwisting the outside leaf of amber- 
hued tobacco, disclosed a tightly-folded roll of 
delicate tissue paper, thickly written over in smali 
characters, that had hitherto lain invisible im the 
centre of that treacherous Havana. 
and third, and so on to the sixth and last, also 


say 


gave to view, on the process being repeated, a | 


similar roll of paper. 

The papers were unrolled, and three of the ofii- 
cers present, being acquainted with the Danish 
language, undertook to translate the contents fon 
the information of the court. As for myself, I 
was fairly struck dumb, ani I cannot wonder that 


my surprise and confusion were attributed to cone | 
But my ideas had not yet had time 


scious guilt. 
to clear when one of the interpreters announced 
that the contents of the documents so cunni 






concealed corresponded with the warni Major 
Rothenthurm had received. The @spatches wert 
addressed to Captain Harald Vorfe, and ed 
that officer, well known for his dari nd ad. 
dress, to organize an out)reak ng tle pris 
ers, and to head a rising « iven a n 
the guards might be overpow 1, and th ’ 
of o}] the Dan i 

The writer farther pre that on the day 
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but to land a furce ©: inarines and seamen to their 

| aid; and so well was the affair planned, that, but 
for treachery, the scheme might probably have 
been successfu'. 

Nor was I lorg left in doubt as to the name of 
the spy who had played a traitor’s part. One of 
the yonnger ofticers thoughtlessly said that ‘‘ Dr. 

| Jacob Blimenbach was a useful bloodhound ;” 
| and when those beside the careless speaker uttered 
| @ warning ‘‘Hush!” the president prafily re- 
| marked tit the indiscretion mattered little, since 
the English: ‘“‘suspect” would not have much 
chance of holding further intercourse with his 
Danish friends in Copenhagen. 

Then I was removed, while the court should 
deliberate on my case; nor was I permitted to 
speak again. Indeed, it would have been of little 
use. I had already related the simple truth, 
| which had been received with sneers and in- 
| credulity. I was marched away to the kitchen of 
| the farm, then full of soldicrs, who stared at me, 
| but did not address me. Most of these men were 

convalescents not yet fit for duty; but there was 
| @ regular guard, and the sentries at the outer 
| door were doubled. In twenty minutes a young 
| Officer, a lieutenant, came out of the farm parlor. 
| His face was pale and his manner nervous, I 
| thought, as he approached me, a written paper in 

his hand. 

| Tt is my duty, Herr Shaw, to communicate to 
| you the decision of the court-martial. It is a 
| painful duty, but I cannot reject or modify it,” 
said this gentleman, who seemed a kind-hearted 
young fellow, and who ¥ainly tried to speak with 
official formalism as he went on, huskily, “ you 
are found guilty on all the charges. The sentence 
is—death!” 

** Death!” I repeated, incredulously. ‘* You are 
trying to frighten me. This is a jest!” 

“It is grim, hard earnest,” said the lientenant, 
shaking his head ; ‘here is the sentence in writ- 
ing. Youcan read German, I believe?” And I 
tried to read the writing which he thrust into my 
hand, but the written words danced before my 
eyes, and I was unable to decipher one letter. 
For aninstant I was stupefied. Then I spoke out, 
and tosome purpose. Solemnly I protested my 
innocence ; angrily I inveighed against the glar- 











ing mockery of my trial. And I bade my hearer 
remember that I was an Englishman, and that my | 
country was neither slack nor slow in avenging 
the blood of any of her people unrighteously shed, | 
80 that retribution would not fail to overtake those | 
who sliould murder me under color of law. i 

To this the lieutenant replied, not unkindly, 
that the responsibility rested with Major Rothen- 
thurm alone ; that what I said might be true, but 
that the major was the very last man in the Prus- 
sian service to attach weight to the displeasure 
ot a foreign power; that he had a strong dislike 
to England and Englishmen, and that he was 
thoroughly bent on making a severe example of 
me, that future attempts of the sort might be 
checked, Briefly, orders must be obeyed. 

** When is it to be ?” asked I, in a voice that did 
not sound like my own. 

** At sunsct this day,” the lieutenant answered, 
and left me, directing the sergeant to allow me to 
sit down, and to let me have any refreshments 
that I might require, but on no account to lose 
sight of me for an instant. I was thrust into a 
chair, and there I sat like one who has received a 
stunning blow. Presently I heard the sound of a 
voice addressing me kindly, and I looked up and 
saw Pastor Kruse, the Danish clergyman, stand- 
ing overme. He was speaking to me in English, 
but the words had to be twice repeated before I 
gathered their meaning. 

** This is a sad affair,” said the old pastor, ** but 
T, for one, am convinced of your innocence. I have 
| been speaking to the major, but he is obdurate. 
| Lf you will tell me the plain truth, I may save yoy 
|} yet.” And indeed, on hearing the whole story 
from my lips; the good old man declared his in- 
tention of setting off at once to General Berg, at 
Schleswig, an officer whose authority was para- 
mount in the district, and of soliciting at least a 
respite of the iniquitous sentence. 
| “I know him well. We are brother naturalists 
and he isa good man,” said the pastor; “an 
old as my nag and I are, we have strength enough 
left to make light of the leagues on an errand of 
merey. Keep a good heart. Your life is safe, or 
my name is not Ephraim Kruse.” 

But when hour after hour of that long sultry 
day went by, and no reprieve arrived, I began 
greatly to doubt whether or no I could depend 
on the pastor’s cheery assurance. 

Twice I earnestly entreated to be allowed an 
interview with Major Rothenthurm, in the vain 
hope of inducing him to hear reason, but this was 
denied, Otherwise I was not ill-used. Food was 
eee offered me, and when I refused it, and 
asked for writing materials, these were supplied, 
though I was warned that the letters l' veote 
would be perused by the commandant, and for- 
warded or not, according to bis good pleasure. 
I was told, too, that the Danish prisoners were 
now very closely watched, that guns loaded with 
grape were pointed at their quarters, and that 
| !alf the troops in camp were kept under arms to 








frustrate any outbreak ; also, that Captain Harald 
Torfe, and other captive officers, had been placed 
| in confinement, and were to be questioned in the 
| course of the day. 
| ‘The day wore on. Thé shadows grew longer 
and more slanting, and the level yellow rays of the 
sinking sun streamed through the western win- 
dow and feil on the brick floor; but still no signs 
of Pastor Kruse’s embassy having been success- 
ful. My mind was growing weary. I had thought 
| long and sadly of dear friends at home, whom I 
| should never see again; of my life so rndely cut 
| short; of my day-dreams never to be realized. I 
| thought, too, of Christina’s conduct. The trick 
| was a erncl one; but I was convinced by her 
agitation, well remembered now, that she was 
| averse to the part she played in the plot, and that 
| others had persuaded her to dissemble thus. 
And probably but for the treason of that grcen- 
spectacled snake of a German doctor, the ruse 





would have sueceeded, and—— 
‘It is time, Herr Shaw,” 
tenant, coming in, with his sword drawn, and ac- 
mpanied by three files of soldiers. Quite passive 
and apathetie, I permitted myself to be led away, 
followed by a murmur of compassion from the 
wounded .soldiers in the kitchen, At the outer 
door the rest of the firing party stood in waiting, 
nducted onward among the grassy 

spot where there was a deep sandy 
yw. Ilere a grave had been dug. The pioneers 
just finished this -portion of their work, and 
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said the young lieu- | 





y waited, lcaning on their spades, to fill in the 
rth that should cover me from men’s sight for 
ver. A rude coffin, of unpainted deal, lay beside 
the grave. The firing perty was hastily drawn 
oud ae they fac , the sergeant produced 
| erchicf to bind my eyes. As he touched 
seemed at ow to become awake to the 
ii nature Of Tay position. 
{ Logan, for the fourth time, to protest my ab- | 
lute i nee of any fullitary offense, but in 


vain. I was forced Gown on my knees, and blind- 
folded. They left me kneeling beside ihe trench, 
and I heard the words, “Attention! Order 
arms!” The muskets rattled. But then there 
was a shout, the tramp of a horse, and next a 
hearty cheer from the soldiers. 

‘*Reprieved! A reprieve for the Englander! 
Huzza!” . 

The bandage was torn from my eyes, and I 
found myself in presence of an aide-de-camp of 
General Berg, who had ridden hard from Schles- 
wig, as the condition of his reeking charger 
proved, but who was only just in time. The 

eneral had been absent from the city when Pas- 
or Kruse arrived, and had not returned until it 
was almost too late to hope that the messenger of 
mercy should reach Eckernfiord before sunset. 
However, I was saved, and having been sent to 
Schleswig, was there set at liberty, General Berg 
being sensible enough to perceive that I had been 
made a mere scapegoat in the matter. 

“You will make the best of your way to Eng- 
land, I sup ose,” said the general, good-humor- 
edly; “and keep out of old Rothenthurm’s way 
in future, I advise you. That old man—he won 
his way up from the ranks in the French war by 
sheer dogged courage—is a terrible Turk, an 
might have involved us sadly with your country 
but for Pastor Kruse. But I see plainly how il 
you have been used. Why, Mademoiselle Christina 

as'no brother at all, as I am informed. The 
captain is a cousin, and the young people have 
been betrothed from childhood, in the old Danish 
fashion.” 

d such was the case; for, long afterward, I 
heard from the Hanburys, whom I found it hard 
to forgive for their share of the plot, that Count 
Torfe’s eldest daughter had, at the conclusion of 
the war, been married to Baron Harald, her 
cousin, 








““OLD SWEDES’ CHURCH.” 


Tur Old Swedes’ Church, or as it was called 
by them, The Wicaco, or otherwise spelt Wicacoa, which 
name was given tu the place by the Indians, was one of 
three churches built and used by the Swedes. Of the 
others, one was at Christina (now Wilmington, Del.), 
named after their queen, and the other at Tinicum, on 
the Delaware. 

The first permanent settlement on the shores of the 
Delaware, appears to have been made by the Dutch, 
consisting of thirty-four persons brought over by 
Captain De Vries, in 1630-31; but he, heving occasion to 
return to Holland, left the colony in charge of an inex- 
perienced individual, and they were all, in 1632, exter- 
minated by the Indians. De Vi ies returned in December. 
of the same year, and entering the Delaware, found no 
signs of the colony he expected to meet, save their 
bones. We date, therefore, the first permanent settle- 
ment of the Dutch on the Delaware about the year 
1633. This appears to be the earliest period claimed 
for them by their own historians. 

It was in the reign of that illustrious king, Gustavus 
Adolphus (who lost his life in the battle of Lutzen, in 
November, 1632), that an attempt was first made to 
plant a colony of Swedes in America, 

William Usvelinx, a Hollander, had formed so favor- 
able an opinion of this country, representing it as a 
fine fertile land, iu which ail the necessaries and com- 
forts of life Were to be enjoyed in overflowing abun- 
dance, that he presented the kin: the idea of a trading 
company. Upon his representation, a company was 
established, with power to trade to Asia, Africa, and 
the Straits of Magellan. The king issued his proclama- 
tion, or edict, dated at Stockholm, the second day of 
July, 1626, in which he offered to people of all condi- 
tions, liburty of shares, by subscription, according to 
their ability or inclinations. : 

The proposal was received with general satisfaction. 
The court, many civic and military officers of high 
rank, the bishop and clergymen, merchants, citizens, 
country gentlemen, and farmers, became subscribers. 
Ships and all necessaries were provided. An admiral, 
vice-admiral, commissaries, merchants, &c., were 
appointed. The work was ripe for accomplishment, 
when the German war, and soon after ‘he death «f the 
king, put a stop to the proceedings, and for the present 
defeated the intention of sending to America a Swedish 
colony. 

About ten years later, Peter Menewe (or Minuit), the 
first Governor of New Amsterdam (now New York), atter 
his removal from that position by the appointment of 
Van Twiller, and profitng by his knowledge of the 
country, went to Sweden, and informed some of the 
principal gentlemen that the Dutch had settled on the 
east side of the Delaware, but that the whole of the 
western side was unoccupied, except by the Indians. 
He urged a settlement there, offering to conduct the 
enterprise. The project was well received, and, in 
particular, was favored by the prime minister, Count 
Oxenstein. 

He laid before Queen Christina the plan of a colony; 
she was pleased with it, and gave, in 1636, her orders 
for the execution of the same. 

A ship called the Key of Calmar was fitted out from 
Gottenburg, and Menewe was appointed commander of 
the colony. The Key of Calmar was accompanied by a 
smaller vessel called the Bird Grip (or Griffin), fitted 
out in a like manner; Reorus Torkillus accompanied 
Minewe, as the first Swedish missionary, and died 
here in 1643, aged thirty-five years. They arrived in 
safety, obtained a grant of land from the Indians, 
extending from the mouth of Cape Hen open to the 
Fall of Sanhican (or Trenton Falls), and there fixed 
stakes and marke, The purchase was formally stated 
in writings, under which the Indians put their marks, 
The document was sent to Sweden, and preserved in 
the archives at Stockholm. 

The people settled on the creek still called Christina, 
end erected a fort at the mouth of it; naming both in 
honor of their queen. 

The manner in which Pennsylvania became settled 
by the English is well known. The large territory 
comprehended under this name was granted by 
Charles Il. to William Penn, in compensstion of a large 
sum owed by the government to his father, Admiral 
Penn. 
Philadelphia. : 

Tke Swede’s, who were owners of the soil, opposed 
the undertaking, but by kind promises ana other 
means were, after awhile, induced to agree to it. Penn 
offered the Swedes’ a portion of land, where they might 
live together, and enjoy their own customs; but they 
preferred remaining as they were, which their 
descendants seem to have bitterly regretted. 

About this time an impostor, who bore the name of 
Koenigsmark, arrived among the Swedes, and having 
gained many adherents, especially among the Finns, 
raised a sedition, though with what object does not 
appear. This man was apprehended, brandd, and 
exiled. 

His followers were fined, and some lost their land. 
The disturbances occasioned in this manner seemed to 
have lessened the good opinion Penn had formed of the 
Swedes. He continued, however, his good offices t 
ward them; and having before this returned to Eng- 
land, sent them books and catechisms, and « folio Bible 
for their church. 

It is not certain as to the exact time, but just before 
the attack of the Dutch, under Stuyvesant, or soon aficr, 
which is the most IIkely, from the gruwing animosi'y otf 
the Indiaus towar them, the Dutch ordered the Swedes 
to erect a block-house at Wicaco, for defense against 
the Indians, As the: istance to Tinicum rendered an 
#@tendonce at pul worship there very inconvenient, 


Penn came over in 1682, and founded the city of | 


| this block-house was converted into achurch. ‘They 
applied tothe Rev. Jacob Fapritius, of New York, who 
accepted a call to Wicaco, where he preached his first 
sermon on Trinity Sunday, in the year 1677, in the 
Dutch language, which the Swedes, from the inter- 
course they had with that people, and the close affinity 
between the two languages, well understood. He 
officiated as their pastor for fourteen years, nine of 
which he was blind. He died about 1692. ~- 

Three others were chosen by the Archbishop of Upsal, 
with and by the consent of King Charles X1., of Sweden, 
as clergymen of the Swedish churches in America, the 
15th day of July, 1696: Jonas Auren, for Racoon or 
Penn’s Neck Church; Erick Biork, for Christina Church, 
Wilmington, Del.; and Andrew Rudman, for the Wi- 
caco Church, 

They left Sweden in -the ship Palmbottom, Capt. 
Hogen, on the 4th day of August, 1696. They en- 
countered a violent storm in the North Sea; were com- 
pelled to put into London, England, and there they were 
detained by the authorities until the 4th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1697, when they sailed in the ship Jeffris, Capt. 
Cooper. After ten weeks, they reached the coast 
of Virginia, and, entering the Chesapeake bay, they 
landed at Annapolis, Md. After remaining about two 
weeks, they obtained a shallop, and landed at a place 
called Transtown (probably Frenchtown), situated on 
the Elk River, from which place they were taken by 
their friends to their new homes, on the 27th day of 
June, 1697. 

In 1697, the church at Wicfco was a half mile from 
the city of Philadelphia, and the minister’s garden and 
mansion-house were four miles from the city, at Point 
Breeze, on the Schuylkill river. The tion was 
very thin, and scattered all along the river-shore, so 
that some of them had to walk or ride sixteen miles to 
church. Nevertheless, Mr. Rudman says: “They very 
regularly attended divine service on Sundays,”’ &c. 

On the 28th day of May, 1698, they laid the corner 
stone of the Old Swede’s Church, at Christina (now Wil- 
mington, Del.), and on Trinity Sunday, of the followmg 
year, 1699, it was dedicated to service, 

The Swedes near Philadelphia commenced prepara- 
tions for the building of a new church, at the same tims 
with those of Christina; but the undertaking was de- 
layed a year or two, on account of their not being able 
to agree among themselves as to where the building 
should be erected. Those who resided on the banks of 
the Schuylkill, and lower down, wished the church 
built at a place called Passyunk (now Point Breeze), and 
those on the other side wished it built on the Delaware, 
at Wicaco. After several fruitless attempts by each 
party, a general meeting of the congregation was called 
on the 17th day of May, 1698, when the lower inhabit- 
ants proposed to have the matter decided by lot. Ac- 
cordingly, two pieces of paper were prepared, on one of 
which was writlen Wicaco, and on the other, Passyunk; 
these were shaken in a hat, and thrown upon the 
ground, when, upon taking one up, and opening it, the 
name of Wicaco appeared. Dissension at once ceased, 
and all joined in a cheerful hymn of praise. 

The same bricklayers and carpenters who had built 
the church at Christina, were employed to build the one 
at Wicaco; and on the second Sunday after Trinity, in the 
year 1700, the Rey. Erick Biork, of Christina, preached 
the dedication sermon, from 2 Sam., v., 29. Mr. Biork 
says “‘ The churches at Christina and Wicaco will cost us 
about $20,000" (Swedish money). He mentions the fact 
of the two Governors and their suites visiting the 
church at Christina, Francis Nicholson, Governor of 
Maryland, and Governor Blackstone, of Virgirlia, the 
former being their great patron. 

The church alluded to above as dedicated in 1700, is 
the one of which we give an engraving. 

There is still preserved in this church, on the front of 
the west gallery, an antique represertation of two 
cherubs, with their wings spread over what is intended 
to represent the Holy Bible, on one ot the open pages of 
which is the following passage from Issiah, in Swedish 
characters: ‘The people who walked in darkness have 
seen a great light,” etc.; and on the other page, that 
passage, also in Swedish characters, from the New Testa- 
ment, in which the angels, at the birth of the Saviour, 
are spoken of as celebrating the event in the anthem of 
** Glory to God in the Highest,”’ etc, 

The present bell of the Wicaco church has the following 
inscription upon it: “ Cast for Swedish Church in Phila- 
delphia, styled Gloria Dei, partly from the old bell, dated 
1643. G. Hedderly, Fecit, 1806. 

“I to the church the living call, 
And to the grave do summons all.”” 

The Rev. Andrew Rudman preached his farewell 
sermon at Wicaco, on the 19th day of July, 1701, and 
departed the ni xt day to enter upon his duties in New 
York and Albany among the Dutch. How lon: Mr. 
| Rudman officiated in New York is notknown. He found 
| the climate did not agree with his constitution, and his 
| health becoming impaired, he took measures to obtain 
| for them a Dutch clergyman to supply his place. Alter 
leaving New Yo-k, Mr. Rudman officiated for some time 
at the English Church at Oxford, and afterward, upon 
the Rev. Mr. Evans leaving this place for England, he 
took charge of Christ Church, in this city. He con- 
tinued to officiate in that until his death, which took 
place on the 17th day of September, 1708, aged forty 
years. His remains lie beneath the chancel in the 
Wicaco church. The parsonage still remained at Pascy. 
unk until 1733, when they finished another, which stood, 
until about 1821, when they erected the one which now 
stands beside the Church. There is but one stone in the 
yord that contains a Swedish inscription; and the 
oldest stone contains the following: 

“Here lyeth the body of Peter, the son of Andreas 
Sandal, Minister of this Church, who dyed April ye 21, 
A.D. 1708, aged 2 years and 4 months. 

** Here also lyeth the body of Andreas, son of Andreas 
Sandal, who died August 13, A.D. 1711, aged 2 weeks and 
2 days.”” 

There are several stones that are under what was 
formerly the central aisle, the present being a wood 
flooring, built above the original one, which was of tile 
or slabs. ‘ 

The Old Swedes’ Church, as it is familiarly known, 
is the oldest church in Pennsylvania by several years. 
| It has had twelve different rectors during the last 166 
years, and is known in its connection with the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in these United States. The church 
| has a gallery running on the northand west side, 
| also on the west end, in which is placed a small organ. 

The congregation comprises about 600. 
When Jenny Lind was in the city of Philadelphia, she 
attended service at this church, and although she took 
| every precaution to prevent the public from kuowing 
of her intended visit, by driving in a different direction 
to that of the church, yet, upon her arrival, it was soon 
spread, and they were forced to close the doors leading 
to the gallerics, for fear of their breaking down with the 
ciowd, anxious to catch a glimpBe of the Queen of Song. 

In front of the door stands the sexton, who has been 
connected with the church for thirty-four years m that 
capacity. ' 

On the 14th day of November, A. D. 1831, a meeting 
of the cong: ega‘icn was held, and among other matters 
of interest, “they ferl the necessity, from the little 
knowl: dae of the Swedish language remaining among 
| them, of having clergymen set over them who had re- 
ceived their education ia this country, etc.” Up to this 
iime they had been supplied from Sweden. 

On the north side, end adjoining the church, was a 
two-story brick house, used curing the oer. cv of the 
city by the British as a picket-post and pics. -cuariers, 
Among tie officers was one young man who liad becn 
very earnest in his attentions tg avery pret.y young 
lady in the vicinity, and who finélly seduce her uncer 
promise of marris He was in the habit of walking 
in the grave-yard each day, and while deiug so, a report 
was heard, and the officer fell a lifeless corjsse; lis be dy 
was carried into the house, and every effort made to 
discover the assassin, but to no purpose, and it ree 
mained a secretae to where from, ox hom the shot 
was fired. At length the property was sold, and the order 
given to tear it down. While the workmen were remov- 
ing the roof, a rifle was found stowed away between the 
raiters and sheathing, well rusted, and owing unmis- 
takable signs of long disuse; there were also foand blcod- 
stuins upon the floor, just under a small window, Jook- 
ing down upon the church-yard, but who pla 
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rifle in that position, or whose life-blood lft i lcliile 
stain upon the floor, has never been revea! yet, those 
who related the story just given, and which has p 1 





into the annals of Philadelphia, say t 
lacy had a brother, who was Dever seen aficr ¢ 
rence of this tragedy. 
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FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 











NOT YET. 
BY MISS R. V. ROBERTS. 


Nor yet! not yet ' 

The time hath come to cease this weary toil, 
The daily struggle 'midst the world’s turmoil, 
To shake from off thy mind its grasp and soil— 

. Not yet! 
The constant fret and worry—cark and care, 
Like sculptor’s chisel, delicate and rare, i 
Fashions thy soul to lineaments more fair— 

Not yet! 


Not yet, not yet 

Hath come the time to say; “It is enough, 

I weary of this battle—long and rough ;” 

A true brave heart is made of firmer stuff ;— 
Not yet! 

Thou must not lay thy trusty weapons down, 

However weary of the combat grown, 

Thou canst not claim the palm—the victor’s crown, 
Not yet. 


Not yet, not yet 
Thy finished work appointed hath been done; 
Nor the long, persevering race, been run, 
And the sure peace of patience won— 
Not yet. 
Thou hast not plucked away all noxious weeds, 
Thou hast not sown thy measure of good seeds, 
Nor filled thy stint of self-denying deeds— 
Not yet. 


Not yet, not yet— 
Not till each wayward thought hath been sub- 


Till thou hast trampled down each bitter mood, 

And learned to count each trial, sweet and good— 
Not yet. 

Till free from envious wish—suspicion mean, 

Thy spirit hath been purged, all pure and clean, 


And thou o’er conquered self art absolute queen— | ‘ ¢ 
. | brows. “Fly. I will risk all that is involved in 


Then—but not yet. 





Bound to the Wheel. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “GUY WATERMAN’S MAZE,” 
‘* REUBEN’S WAR,” ETC. 


CHAPTER LXVI—CONTINUED.—UNDER PRISON 
EAVES. 

“Do you believe me guilty?” demanded An- 
thony. 

Sleuth’s soul had rightly divined what was 
coming, and what he would have to prevent—the 
asking himself of Anthony a corresponding ques- 
tion, supposing he avowed at once his belief in 
Anthony’s innocence. 

“ Anthony, reflect, I y you, just one mo- 
ment. You have been ged before 1ne—me, a 
magistrate—with the commission of one of the 
most awful of crimes. I do not know—I don’t 
wan’t to know, til] obliged—what duties this may 
impose on me as a magistrate, but I think I may 
safely say that I cannot, at once, be a party to 
your prosecution and a secret sympathizer who 
tells you—whatever he may believe, and hope to 
see proved—that you are innocent.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps I might agree with that, Dick, if you 
weren't so long-winded. I will not follow your 
exampls, if you are going to ask——” 

‘Tam not going to do anything of the kind, 
Anthony—not now. But when you are acquitted 
—and you ehall see that pot a thing shall be left 
undone, to discover all facts that may—nay, must 
—tend in that direction, if you are innocent—then, 
indeed, I will ask you the question ; and then, if I 
get my fall acquittal from you, it will be dearer to 
me than if I had stood in the felon’s dock, and 
there obtained the verdict : ‘ Not guilty!’” 

“The felon’s dock! By heavens, Sleuth, at 
times I think you come here to drive me out of my 
senses. Your words are admirable, your acts 
seemingly beyond reproach, your aims kind—yet 
you throw in, every now avd then, words, tones, 
looks, that, if I could doubt myself or my fate, 
would impel me to do so.” 

“* Perhaps there may be a reason for that.” 

“ What is it ?” 

“Bear with me, and I will confess—ay, all. I 
do not think, then, you sufficiently weigh your 


* What!” 4 

«Let me tell you this. When the whole subject 
was gone into by the doctor, Mr. Macguire and 
myself, through the movements of that wretched 
vagabond, Stonor, whom we had before us, the 
weight of seeming facts were so fearfully heavy, 
that I felt crushed by them to the earth; and 
though I hope the best, it would be no true act of 
a friend to advise you to do other than be pre- 

d for the worst.” 

‘“‘ Ha, ha, ha!” 

“Laugh on, Anthony; I shall be glad, even, if 
it is my words that excite you to harmless mirth, 
But is it harmless ?” 

There was a cold, steely glitter in Sleuth’s eyes 
that checked abruptly Anthony's bitter laugh. He 
didn’t understand it, but he pansed, thought about 
it, and was altogether more guarded through the 
rest of the interview. 

‘* What do you want me to do or say?” he said, 
after a painful silence. 

“J want you to get time.” 

“Time! For what?” 

“For the discovery of fresh facts,” 

“ Why, the assizes don’t begin for two months 
yet. What more can I want than that ?” 

Listen, Anthony. What I have to say must 
not go further.” 


dividual attitude, that Sleuth drew Anthony 
to him, instead of himself going nearer to An- 
thony. “Mr. Macguire’s clerk, who was pres- 

facts are 


ent, said to me afterwards: ‘If these 
all proved, and no opposite ones brouglt to smash 
thei, there's evidence to hang « dozen men! 8a, 





The magisteria! attitude of | 


mind here so far overpowered the instinctive in- | 
| happened, I shx 


for heaven’s sake, don’t you or he underrate the 
danger.’” 

It would be wrong to conceal the fact that An- 
thony’s face did blanch a little at this, that his 
words became abrupt—fall of agitation and brief 
fits of wild excitement—that his tenes trembled, 
and his limbs seemed to own no master. 

For a moment, however, only. With a strong 
effort of self-control in the midst of his impetuous 
wanderings to and fro, with a brief pause, in a 
dark corner of the cell, while he offered up a 
prayer, like a cry of anguish and appeal against 
wrong, he came back with a smile on his face, 
thinking of Clarissa’s letter. 

“Well, Dick, I will fight, anyhow ; trust me for 
that. Anything more?” 

‘Can you ask me, Anthony? Do you not yet 
see what I want to say, but have not the courage 
to bring out ?” , 

“I do not,” said Anthony, simply; for he was 
already recalling expressions of his mistress's let- 
ter. And, to own the whole truth, Anthony 
wearied of Sleuth’s visit, and rather wanted to 
evade fresh surprises leading to nothing that he 
could rest on “satisfactorily. But Sleuth’s first 
half-dozen words sent Clarissa’s image into forget- 
fulness, and revived in sudden vividness all his 
interest in the dialogue. 

‘** Anthony, if you are wise, you'll evade for the 
present this trial!” 

It was almost with a laugh of surprise that An- 
thony exclaimed : 

“*Evade! Well, that is cool! Do you mean I 
shall put my hand in my pocket, and find there 
the keys that will unlock every gate and set me 
free ?”’ 

“TIT say, Anthony, that, for the honor of the 
family, for the security of your own life, and ulti- 
mate good name, you must——” 

** Ay, what?” 

“Fly 1!” whispered Sléuth, but without the 
slightest gesture other than a lifting of the eye- 


securing your escape. I will even, if too closely 
pushed, say plainly: ‘ Well, I own I did give my 
cousin a chance to do at a future day what he can- 
not do now.’” 

“Don’t be too sure of that,” interposed An- 
thony. But Sleuth went on, as if he would not be 
interrupted : , 

** And if I must resign my commission as a jus- 
tice of the peace, I do it willingly.” 

“ This might not only save me, but you, Dick!” 
said Anthony, in a low, penetrating voice, that 
seemed to go to Sleuth’s marrow. 

“Of course. I have foreseen that. If no pres- 
ent trial takes place, I am necessarily left un- 
questioned. Whatthen? Does that alter the fact 
that you—the man of all others at present most 
deeply interested in the discovery of facts to prove 
your innocence—are crippled by being here, so 
that you can only work through others, and wil! 
be a prey, therefore, to the worst of ajl miseries— 
that of being inactive while in the greatest dan- 
ger?” 

“*Grant that, it is—you must own it, Dick—a 
very convenient arrangement for you. I escape. 
People cry out: ‘ Ah, you see, he knew what was 
best when it canie to the push.’ My character 
gets a new and blacker dye. You stand be- 
fore the world safe—deprived of your offico—& 
martyr to your love ofme. Admirable plot, if only 
the chief actor would play in it. I won't, and I 
tell you honestly, Dick, this proposal deepens all 
my—— But enough ; we had better separate.” 

‘* And you will not, even for her sake, save your- 
self and punish me ?” 

“Sleuth, by the Lord, I'll break every bone in 
your body if you dare again hint at that. You un- 
derstand. And as to the other remark about pun- 
ishing you, I wish to be calm, so I ask you quietly 
what you mean when you say I can punish you ?” 

“If, Anthony, I am that which you think, what 
could be finer—more truly poetic in its justice— 
than that you should take me at my word, get out, 
use the funds you have, first to guard your 
secrecy, then to commit me—if I am the true 
criminal—by hunting up, and marshaling into a 
state of irresistible proof all the facts that 
must be denied you where you are now ?” 

Anthony was struck, and was silent. He could 
not deny that Sleuth had touched the very heart 
of an innocent f 's anguish in theee words. 
A hundred times already had he said to himself, 
‘If I were but free! If I were but free to investi- 

ate |” 

. Sleuth pursued his advantage : 

“On your theory, you and I are the true 
enemies, who must now fight a deadly combat. 
Very well, Itisa fair combat? You a prisoner, 
I at liberty. You with some doubt hanging over 
your name, I, a respected, and, I may say, a 
popular magistrate, You prepared, I venture to 
think, with no decisive facts against me, I pre- 
pared with the evidence that made Mr. Macguire’s 
clerk speak so strongly. Anthony, I am not a 
fool. On your theory, I should be too glad to 
shake hands with you, and hurry out with 
the conviction that you were a lost man, and that 


I had only to guard against every kind of pity or ; 1816, Silas Maude, Feq., commonly kiown as Mr’ | 


remorse.” 

Anthony began now seriously to question him- 
self, He beganeto think that somehow Sleuth 
was not only dominant in this meeting, but 
dominant partly threugh the superior moral 
position he had taken up, His thoughts were 
turned to a new channel by the next words he 
heard : 

* Anthony, 


chemist’s sop; ! lament my own silly dreams of 
social splendor; / lament that the discovery of 
the codicil gave 1::° such realization of my dreams, 
as alone they « capable of. If that had not 
| have had one true friend to 
this hour. No. f[ am alone! Unfit for the 
world I live in; anfit for the world I quitted. A 
stranger to the o:.« man whom I have loved.” 

“Well, Dick, ict us wish the next few weeks 
safely over for bois of us, and then—” 


' him, 


I am very—very miserable. I | 
lament the day my uncie came to seek me at the | 
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“‘ Ay, that’s it! That is what I want to hear. 
You accept, then? You will go, if I can open the 
prison-doors ?” 

‘**No!” exciaimed Anthony, hastily, and with a 
passionate gesture, as if he were thrusting from 
him an idea that, for the moment, had tempted 
“No; I wouldn’t have come here if could 
have helped it. I would have let the past sink 
to oblivion, and have trusted to time and my 
own character to have kept my future uncompro- 
mised. But the blow had been struck that 
compels me now to turn and face the enemy, 
whoever he is, I am charged publicly. I will 
now defend myself publicly. Dick, I thank you 
allthe same. Pardon meif I have used angry and 
unjust words. You must not measure me too 
nicely just now in such things. I feel at times as 
if I should lose my senses, but that is only a 
passing mood, I am calm now. Feel my wrist 
here, and you will be satisfied that all is well 
within.” 

“Anthony, whatever I may say or do—I mean 
in fulfilling my duty—I shall remember you at 
this moment, and feel sure of your innocence.” 

“You say so? You really say so, Dick ?” 

“ TI do.” 

**Then you can say no more. And if the seem- 
ing truth kills me, I will say it is that, and not 
you. Do your work, then, fearlessly. I trust in 
God, and his knowledge of my absolute inno- 
cence,” 

They shook hands. Sleuth went away, and 
Anthony sat down on his narrow bed, and tried to 
collect his thoughts, that had been so strangely 
disturbed, and so prepare himself for Mr. Stamp’s 
arrival, who was, however, otherwise engaged. 





CHAPTER LXVII.—IN COUNCIL. 


Mr. Stamp’s private business room at Hengston, 
where was the favored legal representative of 
most of the county families within a large sur- 
rounding circle, may have previously had persons 
in it who had assembled there on business quite 
as momentous to them as that which now calls 
three persons to it in council; but certainly the 
presiding genius of the place (Mr. Stamp) had 
never before felt so deep a personal interest and 
anxiety as he felt to-day in listening to Harris’s 
story of Anthony’s arrest, and in looking on the 
bright, saucy, intelligent face of Esau, now some- 
what obscured by grief, while made to under- 
stand who he was—the alderman’s grandson, and 
the son of the very man who had originated this 
charge against Esau’s benefactor. 

Mr. Stamp’s first impression was that the whole 
story was trumped up by Bob, and that he had in 
some way put the burglars into a position to be 
compelled to own their share in the robbery, and 
that therefore they had, as he (Bob) must have 
anticipated, taken care to disclaim all knowledge 
of the murder. 

** You see, my friend,” he said to Harris, “that 
the fellows are acute enough to know that the 
law, having caught them, and transported them 
for one offense, won’t care to go into another 
offense of the same kind. But murder is a very 
| different thing. So they own the robbery, and 
| stoutly deny the murder ; and Bob, having got to 
hear of certain facts, and having exhausted his 
son’s patrimony, comes back to speculate on this 
charge of murder. I’d lay my life on it, if we 
knew all, that he’d just as soon have brought the 
charge against Mr. Sleuth as against Mr. 
Anthony Maude, but for private reasons of his 
own.” 

**And what may those be?” asked Harris, in 
his usual melancholy tone, 

“Well, it’s a ticklish subject to go into. He 
may have thought one gentleman could be fright- 
ened, and the other not ; may have thought one 
would pay well, the other not, to have the affair 
hushed up.” 

“T have no doubt, sir, you understand these 
things a deal better than I do; but if I may be so 
bold as to suggest—” 

“Oh, speak out! I confess to you I am at 
present utterly in the dark.” 

* Well, sir, it’s this. This man—Bob, or Stunor 
—hasn’t been near us. That I can speak to: and 
if he has been to this Mr. Sleuth, he must have 
failed there, or why did he go on?” 

“Yes, that looks, I must own, as if he thought 
he had himself a case against our friend, and one 
that he wasn’t inclined to compromise. I have 
sent a clerk to see if he can get me any particu- 
lars of what is doing. I'll inquire if he has come 
back.” 

He rang the bell, and the clerk referred to en- 
tered, as if he had been waiting for the ring as a 





signal, 

“Only this, sir,’ he said, handing to Mr. Stamp 
a great poster, which he held, lightly doubled by 
holding the two ends, between the tips of his 
fingers. 

Mr. Stamp spread it ont on the table; and 
Harris and Esau, seeing his look of wonder, ap- 
proached and read : 

ONE THOUSAND POUNDS REWARD. 


Whereas, late in the night of the 22d of June, 





Alderman Maude, was barbarously murdered by a 
shot from a fire-arm, in his bed-room at Rock 
| House, Green Lanes, Hengston, and whereas it 
was 8 at the time that he was killed by 
two men who then broke into bis dwelling, and 
carried off various articles of property, but that 
there is now reason to believe that other unknown 
parties were concerned in the crime, either in con- 
| cert with the burglars (which they deny), or acting | 
independently-of them ; the above reward will be 
paid by the nephew and heir of the said Silas | 
| Maude, Esq., to such person or persons as may 
| bring the murderer to conviction and punishment; 
or, failing that, from any unforeseen cause, to | 
such person or persons a8 shall be able to prove, | 
to the satisfaction of one of His Majesty's Justices 
of the Peace, who is, in his opinion, the real 





criminal. Dr. Pompess, of Eddington, (the 
nearest friend of the said Silas Maude), has con- 
sented to act in this capacity, and he will also 
gladly aid in‘any inquiries, ana be responsible for 
any expenses that may seem to him egitimately 


calculated to promote discovery, 





| strangely discovered ? 


“Hem! hem! hem!” conghed Mr. Stamp; 
‘this is about the shrewdest thing I ever met in 
& long professional life. What say you, Mr. 
Harris ?” 

Harris shook his head, and was evidertly unable 
to think of anything but the secret connection 
between this placard and his friend and partner, 
who seemed to him in greater danger than ever 
if, as seemed to be the case, the fair and just 
men who h.d issued this bill were also the men 
who had advised the issue of the warrant for the 
arrest ; for the fact had flown far and wide that, 
although Mr. Macguire’s had been the hand, the 
decision had been that of Mr. Macguire, Dr, 
Pompess, and Mr. Sleuth. 

** Well,” said Mr. Stamp, “ what say you to this 
idea : suppose this worthy gentleman (Mr. Bob) 
has tried it on upon Mr. Sleuth, and has extracted 
this? Eh?” 

**You do not mean it ?” said Harris, starting up 
in affright. 

“TI said, ‘suppose.’ On the theory that the 
burglars did not murder the alderman, people 
generally will say that it is clear, then, who did.” 

“Who?” asked Harris, in an agitated voi. 

“*Why, they will say that it must be one of the 
two young men who were in the house that night, 
I gofurther, I say the public will promptly con- 
clude that it is that one of the two who was, as 
we say, ‘left out in the cold,’ or—and this is an 
important limitation—who thought himself so, 
For it is quite conceivable the man who shot the 
alderman, did so, thinking the estate would pasa 
from him if he did not, and then, too late, dis- 
covered his error.” 

Then, seeing Harris’s distressed look, he added : 

**But this is over-refining. The broad facts are, 
that our friend, Anthony Maude, is in prison ; that 
it is this Bob who puts him there, and thaf he will 
get a reward of a thousand pounds from Mr. 
Sleuth, if he succeed in proving his guilt before a 
court of justice.” 

“Awful! It’s really awful! But the bill says 
he may get it even by satisfying Dr. Pompess.” 

“Oh! that is right enough. It is intended to 
prepare for such a contingency as the guilty man's 
flight or death before conviction, and so on.” 

It was a strange coincidence; but when these 
words were uttered, the time was the same, or 
very nearly the same, as that in which Sleuth was 
in the prison, urging Anthony to flight. 

** Well, gentlemen,” continued Mr. Stamp, “I 
thought I would see you before I went to our un- 
fortunate friend, who now waits for me, and is 
cursing me, I fear, for my inhumanity ; but I will 
now, if you please, ask you to amuse yourselves as 
you best can for an hour or two, while I go to the 
prison.” 

They were separating, when Mr. Stamp ex- 
claimed, loudly : 

“Stop! there’s Miss Pompess !—at least, I think 
it is her, although she is so closely veiled. Excuse 
me one moment.” 

He went out, and almost immediately returned 
with Clarissa, who, seeing Harris, went up, took 
his hand—that was so shyly stretched out, as if in 
doubt of the propriety of the act—held it fast, 
while he felt how she trembled, and continued to 
hold it, while he, fearing she was fainting, seated 
her. Then she bent her head a little, and the 
spectators all turned away in respect, sympathy, 
and awe of the passing storm. 

She did not long remain thus. She drew herself 
up, raised her veil, and Harris almosé iorgot, in 
the wondrous sweetness of that face, and of its 
smile, the tell-tale evidence of the eyes. 

“Tam so glad to see you,” she said, ina low, 
quivering voice, that gradually strengthened asshe 
proceeded. ‘My father thought he had better 
not come himself; but—but he knows I am here.” 

Of course no further explanations were needed. 

“ And this is Esau, my old acquaintance, is it, 
and Mr, Maude’s kinsman ?”’ » 

“ And friend !” said Esau, with some pride. 

Clarissa looked at his animated face, but could 
not think of him—not then. She sighed deeply, 
and turned to the lawyer. : 

‘“* My father, Mr. Stamp, authorizes me to Ray 
he will be glad to see you at any time, and he will 
always be at your service, if yon think he can in 
any way promote the interests of your client, 
which he is beginning, even now, to believe will 
be the interest of truth.” 

“Well, Miss Pompess, I have little to say at 
present, and I would have preferred to reserva 
that little till after my interview with Mr. Maude $ 
but, as you have honored us with this visit, I will 
try to put the case into a nutshell : 

“Supposing the burglars to speak truly—and £ 
won't trust them as yet—but supposing this, I 
say, the two facts on which it is most desirable 
instantly to obtain additional information are 
these—who was it that the housekeeper saw going 
to the safe-room, immediately after the murder, 
and before any warning had been given? Mrs. 
Milton at first thought it was Mr. Sleuth, judging, 
perhaps, from the sound of his step, or soma 
slight indication of that kind, subsequently for- 
gotten ; but when she saw the man, hastily, and in 
half darkness, she thought it was Mr. Anthony — 
mainly, I judge, on account of the light eoat which 
the man wore, and which seemed to her to be t':0 
same she found Anthony wearing, as he knelt by the 
bedside of the murdered man, That is the first cri- 
tical question. I shall see Mrs. Milton, but [ have 
no hope of fresh light from her. Now as to the 
second question: Who was it that wrote that pencil 
memoraudum on the back of the codicil, so 
My dear Miss Pomp 4, 
you know, without a word from me, what I think. 
Irepudiate, as absolutely as you can, the beliof 
that Mr. Anthony Maude was really the party con- 
cerned in either of these transactions; but if we 
cannot clear them up——” 

The lawyer was silent. So, also, was Harris, So 
was Esau. Clarissa turned away, and again 
seemed to undergo some fearful cony ulvion of 
feeling, but which she mast 
that, almost before any one wa 
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fact, she was gazing on them with a face pale, 
but also seemingly as impassive, as marble. 

“It would be a startling solution of the whole,” 
said Mr. Stamp, “if Bob imself should prove to 
be the murderer. Most likely he knew of the 
robbery, and he may have fancied it a splendid 
opening for wreaking a bloody vengeance on the 
old man for his unforgiveness to his d@ughter and 
that daughter's huSband.” 

They all caught-at this, but just when they 
wege beginuing to think the case was getting 
quite clvar, Mr. Stamp threw all back into con- 
fusivp by saying: 

“I fear that hypothesis must be dismissed, for 
none but a born idiot would willingly himself re- 
open such a matter, though, if it were re-opened, 
he might gladly enough jump to the idea of ob- 
taining safety from suspicion by getting somebody 
else into the dock.” 

“'That’s just Mr. Sleuth’s position—is # not ?” 
said Harris, a little incautiously. 

‘Mr, Harris will please to remember he speaks 
of a magistrate and highly-respected gentleman.” 

Then, seeing how the poor man was taken 
aback, he said, graciously : 

“Of course, were Mr. Sleuth in question— 


which he is not yet—it would be advisable to say | 


what has been said. But we must be very 
cautious. I dou’t want to give Mr. Sleuth the 
remotest occasion for showing jealousy of our 
proceedings. I wish, indeed, to see a littie of Mr. 
Sleuth’s own views and attitude before I go any 
further.” 

Then, after a pause, he said: 

‘IT suppose no one sees how either the light- 
coat question or the pencil-marks and codicil 
question can be cleared up.? 

‘Ask Miss Phillis?” suddenly said Esau. “I 
think she knows more than you'll easily get out of 
her.” 

Mr. Stamp was greatly interested in this sug- 
gestion, thouglrhe could get nothing further from 
Esau than that the latter had seen Sleuth at one 


time kissing Phillis—Esau colored a little as his 
saucy, inquisitive eyes just then turned to Miss 
Pompess—and at anotier he had seen them in 
quarrel, and Phillis in wild distress, 


But when Mr. Stamp heard from Miss Pompess 
what he had not known before—of Phillis’s late 
attack on Sleuth, aud her arrest, and committal 
to prison, and madness—his whole manner and 
countenance underwent a great change. He 
became wonderfully cool, self-possessed, airy, 
used few words, would not let those present talk, 
but promptly brought the meeting to a close by a 
few words of his own: 

‘Miss Pompess, if I did not say before what 
was in my mind, about your conduct in coming 
here, let me say it now—not by words, but bya 
suggestion, It is possible—I dare not go further 
—but it is possible, I say, that you may have Mr. 
Maude’s fate entirely in your hands,” 

“1? Merciful heavin!” 

“You. I know waat I say, and I say less than 
I think. It is no time to be sanguine, It is a 
time for work—real, hard work. I see many 
things to do, which I shall begin on the very 
moment I leave our captive friend. But they are 
all siight, { am sorry to say; yours is not. With 
that wom. probably lies the solution we all seek. 
But you say she is mad. That, probably, is only 
the first and temporary shock of some great dis- 
appointment. She may get better; but she will 
require more tender handling than men can 
bestow. She might talk to you, might confide to 
you things— But you understand ?” 

Yes, yes, I think so.” 

“1 have a most intelligent clerk, Mr. Goaden, 
whom I will place at your service. He is a most 


discreet man personally—old enough, young lady, 
to be your father. So if you want aid without 
wailing or wishing to consult me, call him to you. 


He'll be prepared, night or day, to go on an in- 
quiry into the next street here, or to start by to- 
morrow’s Indiaman to Bengal.” 

“Thank you. Please let me see him before you 
go.” 

“Come, then, if you please, with me, Mr. 
Harris, we can f#ay 10 more to-day—unless it be 
this: let none of us at present tell even to our 
right hands what our left hands know.” 





CHAPTER LXVIII.- BEHIND THE PRISON SCREEN, 


Cuarissa’s courage almost failed her when she 
began to realize the true character of the duty 
she had undertaken, Though she said nothing 
to Mr. Stamp about her father’s objections, she 
knew they would prove most formidable when she 
began to do things t!:at mixed her up in Anthony’s 
position and fate before the whole world—and 
that, in addition, threatened to be to himself a 
constant source of personal vexation and anxiety, 
by taking her away from his society. 

One by one, however, she accepted all her tasks, 
and fulfilled them, She had a long interview with 
Mr. Goaden, the clerk, which ended in his depar- 
ture that night for Phillis’s home in Cumberland, 


to fetch Mrs. Milton, the god-mother, who might 
not only help them in their endeavors to release 
Phillis, but who might be otherwise useful during 


the next few critical weeks, 

Then Clarissa addressed herself to her father, 
and kept up an unceasing fire upon-him for a 
couple of days, of suggestions of the importance 


to a magistrate of discovering the actual truth, 
These héavy attacks she followed up by lighter 
ones, about Anthony's attitude and heroism, 
Then, by artful inuendoes as to her father’s sym- 
pathy with a man in misfortune, whom in pros- 
per y be had quarreled with, by smiles and tears, 
and protestations as to her future prudence, if he 
would only aliow her te be a little imprudent now, 
she wrune from him, before he well knew what he | 
was about, permission to go to the prison, some 
fifteen miles off, where Phillis was confined. And 
then, though he 1 pented, Clarissa was eo grate- | 
ful to him—so loving—so altogether charnung, 
particularly whenever sho saw rns of relapse, 


that le hadu’t the heart to say any more—not 





that night—but went to bed, nevertheless, detcr- 
mined to fight the whole over again at breakfast- 
time, when, however, she was nowhere visible. 
She had guessed the danger, and evaded it by an 
early departure. 

Two hours later she and Mr. Goaden stood in 
the waiting-room of the prison, while a matron 
went to the governor to ask for permission to see 
Miss Conyngham., ° Clarissa bad taken care to for- 
tify the request by sending in a card that showed 
who she was—the daughter of Dr. Pompess, the 
well-known and highly-esteemed magistrate. 

Prisons were not then guite the formal, routine- 
governed places they are now. But the new ideas 
were penetrating through those hideous walls, 
slowly and fitfully; and one of the customs that 
had been recently established was likely to prove 
a barrier to all further advance on Clarissa’s part. 

She and her companion were led through one 
dreary corridor after another, hearing at times 
the stiriek of some female maniac, that could 
hardly have been more horrible than it was if she 
were at the moment enduring some unutterable 
torture. Clarissa turned sick as she listened to 
it—shriek following shriek, each louder and mad- 
der than before, as if in accumulating ecstasy of 
anguish, terror, or utter sehselessness. 

** Don’t be afraid, miss ; it’s only a mad woman 
lately come in. Nobody’s meddling with her.” 

*Tt’s not—not——” began Clarissa. 

**Oh, dear, no—not the young person you come 
to see. She’s quiet enough now, poor thing! She’s 
even got over, I hope, the cutting off of her hair, 
which distressed her very much.” 

Clarissa said no more, and presently, after more 
windings and passing through of doors, which 
were unlocked and relocked as they moved, the 
three persons stood im a place dismal enough na- 
turally, but where the sinister effect was enhanced 
by a thick wire screen, which shut off a space be- 
yond. 

“*Tf you will wait here,” said the matron, “I 
will fetch Phillis Conyngham. You will see her 
the other side of the screen, but I must warn you 
that I am obliged, also, to be there, and so situ- 
ated that I see and hear all that passes.” 

As the matron went away, Clarissa could not 
help clasping her hands in distress, and whisper- 
ing to Mr. Goaden : 

“Tcan do nothing! Ican do nothing! I shall 
never be able to think of the woman I come to see 
for thinking of the other woman there, who is 
watching us. Cruel, cruel fate! Who could have 
foreseen this ?” 

** Pardon me, madam,” said the clerk, drawing 
her a little aside, ‘* but you must not forget that 
the matter is, afte rall, more alarming in appear- 
ance than in reality. The main things sought are, 
I have no doubt, the observance of certain prison 
rules—to prevent improper things passing from 
hand to hand, check evil talk, and generally to 
guard the interests of justice. I think you must 
do just as you would have done had. you been 
alone with her; and if you are checked, you can 
but take heed of the precise error, and go on again. 
The matron, you may depend upon it, will trouble 
herself little, knowing who you are.” 

Clarissa’s eyes were drawn away by the light 
that entered through an open door behind the 
screen, and then literally fascinated by the pathetic 
beauty of the disfigured head that appeared, and 
which, the instant it caught sight of Clarissa, 
seemed to feel over again all the former pangs of 
shame at the loss of the hair, An exclamation, 
as if she had been trying to speak, but broke 
down, was followed by sobs ; and for a time Clarissa 
could see little, and hear only the kind voice of the 
matron, trying to make Phillis calm, and regain 
her composure, 

‘I think she’s better now,” said the matron, 
after a little while, advancing, and speaking 
through the grate. 

* Philiis,’” murmured Clarissa, in tones that 
seemed literally to plead to the unhappy woman 
to have faith, and take comfort, and recognize a 
sister. 

** Yes, miss,” was heard at last. _ 

Clarissa saw the matron had moved as far away 
as she well could, and she reminded herself of 
Anthony, of the possibility that she might never 
again be able to influence this woman, and then 
she felt suddenly her fears and timidity die out, 
and her own faith and courage grow. 

** Phillis, I come to you as a friend,” 

God help me! I want friends.” 

** Are you better ?” 

**T’m no longer mad.” 

** Would you like to get away——” 

The matroninterposed. But Clarissa said, with 
a smile : 

**Oh, no, my dear madam; I am no prison- 
breaker, Let me only go on, and you will see my 
aim is a very innocent——” 

“And perfectly legal one,” observed the clerk, 
in a low tone, 

“And perfectly legal one,” repeated Clarissa, 
‘*as a very respectable gentleman and lawyer, 
who is with me, observes.” 

The matron was silent, and drew back, but evi- 
dently in a watchful attitude. 

** Phillis, if Mr. Sleuth does not prosecute you, 
is there any one else that can?” 

“No,” said Phillis, sharply, for she had, at that 
moment, caught, through a fresh beam of light, 
a glimpse of Clarissa’s face and hair, and she 
thought of Sleuth, and his admiration for this 
lady, and it seemed to poison, for the moment, 
the sweetness and kindness of the tones and words 
addressed to her. 

“And if you were sect free, do you think you 
could throw any light on the charge brought 
against Mr, Anthony——” 

“What?” almost shricked Phillis, 
charge are you talking of?” 

‘** His arrest for murder.” 

“Murder! Murder! Is it you who are mad, 
or my wits again failing me? Murder of whom?” 

“Of Mr. Alderman Maude,” said Clarissa. 

** Merciful—merciful—merciful heaven |” Phillis 


“ What 


| thirst for vengeance. 





| recovering from your temporary aberration of 
| mind- —” 


' be you sure of that now.” 





murmured slowly, with hands pressed against her 
temples, and her eyes raised heavenward. 

* You think him innocent, Phillis, do you not ?” 

There was no answer, only low and inexplicable 
murmurs ef sentences, out of which even the 
matron could make nothing. 

“Yon think him innocent, den’t you?” repeated 
Clarissa, while she listened, as if a single word in 
answer might clear up the horrible mystery. 

*T know he is. I—I—— What didIsay? I 
think my brain is going as it went before. Sweet 
lady, I mustn’t let #t do that. No, no. I can tell 
you nothing. Murder! I am very sorry both, for 
you and him.” 

** Then, even if I could move the authorities to 
release you, you cannot hold out to me any hope 
of helping to clear up this dreadful mystery ?” 

Noticing there was no immediate answer to this, 
the clerk whispered, so that no one but Clarissa 
could hear : 

‘Move as if to go away.” 

‘Phillis, I came here, I repeat, as to a friend ; 
but if you want no friend——” : 

“Oh!” moaned the miserable wo: behind the 
screen. 

Clarissa yearned to tear down that screen, to 
clasp her, warm her with the glow of love, and 
then appeal to her; but she saw her duty, and 
shut up, so to speak; her feelings. 

**You know my father, Phillis, is a magistrate, 
and I thought he might have spoken to Mr. Sleuth, 
but I have no hope of doing you any.good unless 
I can go to my father and say, ‘If this unhappy 
girl be forgiven and released, she will be able to 


that had been raging during the last few minu' cs, 
below the forced outward demeanor of calm, dis- 
appeared, and poor Clarissa’s last sight and last 
soand, in that prison, were the spectacle of the 
passionate-hearted woman praying for her, and 
almost choked with the violence of her grateful 
emotion. 








THE HIPPOPOTAMUS AND ft 
YOUNG. 


Tuene can be little. doubt that the ‘‘ Behe- 
moth” of Scripture, is identical with the animal we 
have named Hippopotsmus. In the fortieth chapter of 
the Book of Job, Behemoth is spoken of as an animal 
** that lieth down in the shade of the trees, in the covert 
of the reeds and fens;” “‘ whose bones are as bars of 
iron;” “‘ He eateth grass like an ox;” “‘ The shady trees 
cover him with their shadows, the willows of the brook 
compass him about; “ Behold, he drinketh up a river, 
he trusteth that he can draw up Jordan into his 
mouth.” 

Although the researches of geologists have put it be- 
yond doubt that, at a remote period of the world’s his- 
tory, the hippopotamus was common to Europe and 
Asia, it is now found only in Africa, and there not uni- 
versally; with the exception of the Nile, none of the 
rivers that fall into the Mediterrane in producing it. He 
is a shy brute, and retreats rapidly before civilization ; 
indeed, it is only in the large and solitary rivers and 
lakes, running from the confines of the Cape Colony to 
about the twenty-third degree of north latitude, that 
the hippopotamus is found at home and at his ease. 

And no beast of the field can boast of a home £0 vastly 
grand and beautiful; great silent lakes sp:ead out on 
every side, with fairy islands dotting between—islands 





render us important help as regards Mr. Maude.’ 
But it is not 80. Farewell, then.” 

Clarissa waited, but there was no appeal to her 
to stop. 

“Tm going, then, Phillis,” and she moved a few 
:@ 1s as she spoke. ‘“ You'll wish me good-by ?” 

No; Phillis would only be silent. 

The door was reached, Then, and then only, 
was there a piercing cry of misery raised that 
compelled Clarissa to wait and wonder. 

“*T think,” said the compassionate matron, ‘‘if 
you'll give her time, she’ll speak to you.” 

‘*No, no!” Clariasa heard, as if uttered under | 
the breath. 

“Yes, you will. Now I understand the lady’s | 
object ; I say to you that; if she can obtain your | 
release, by stating truthfully that you can give in- 
formation——” 

“Ay, truthfully!” echoed Phillis, in a hard, | 
strange tone of voice. | 

**God knows, Phillis, you shall never say a word 
untruthfully at my instigation.” 

**May I ask you a question?” said Phillis, sud- 
denly, in a tone so peculiar, so intensely quiet on 
the surface, so full of concentrated feeling below, 
that all listened in wonder. 

“ee Yes.” 

**Doe he—not Mr. Mande; I don’t mean him— 
does he love you?” 

Clarissa felt, in an instant, the full force of 
the query, andits immense significance. She had 
only to say, “‘ Yes, he says so,” to know that the 
woman before her, on whose action Anthony’s fate 
probably hung, would at once fling all caution to 
the wind, and become her very slave, through the 


| 


' 


The clerk saw the emotion in Clarissa’s face, 
and guessed the truth ; but, with exemplary taste 
and judgment, said not a word. 

Clarissa never could have conccived of a more 
cruel position, Was it not possible Phillis might 
even become untruthful, and try, in her thirst for 
vengeance, not to discover the truth, but to ruin 
Sleuth, and so only to save Anthony? 

** You won’t answer that?” said Phillis, with an 
air of malignity. 

“JT will, so farasIcan. I do not love him.” 

“Yes, yes; I understand. Quick! What do 
you want of me?” 

** Stay, Phillis, Let your kind friend there, the 
matron, hear me now assure you that it is truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, that 
is asked from you. Therefore, let no secret feeling 
move you to accept my offer, unless——” 

**You waste precious time. There is no need 
to fear you can blacken him. I can speak! I 
will!” 

*“ About the light coat?” murmured Clarissa, 
almost breathless with the agitation of her thought 
she was succeeding. 

** Ay, and more.” 

“Do you solemnly say that to me now, after my 
warning to you, and in the presence of these per- 
sons, in the presence of your own aroused soul 
and conscience, in the presence of God?” 

“TI do say so.” 

“Enough, Calm yourself, Phillis, dear. Trust 
to me, not only now, but hereafter.” 

“Hereafter! Ha, ha, ha!” 

Laughter and cries of intensest anguish, jostling 
with each other, answered that unfortunate word. 

* Phillis.” 

Lid Yes.” 

** As to Mr. Sleuth ?” 

* Ay, as to him ?” 

‘* It is from him, perhaps, may have to come the 
order for your release. I don’t understand these 
matters; but it is certain he must be persuaded 
you are repentant.” 

“Oh, tell him I am very repentant.” 

“Full of grief to find what you have done, on 


“Say I'm sorry; that'll do, Ithink. I am sorry: 


* And if it were to do over again——” 

“Would do very different. Be sure you say 
that.” 

“In fine, I may say that, if you are relcased, you 
will not, under any circumstances, repcat your 
violence, but tuat you will fell the whole truth ?” 

“That is all! All! God lenows that is all my 
heart’s Gearcet desire now.” 





“And wil] vou trust me? I don’t think you will 
find me underserving.” 
Phillis’s heart smote her. Ail the fierce passions 


jutting green from the transparent water, and studded 
with the date, the black-stemmed oiimosa, the wild 
wide-spreading sycamore, the elegant mshoma, and 
other great straggling, ragged fruit-bear-rs; the yellow 
and scarlet, and pearly-white fruit, flickering and flash- 
ing in the sun like colo ed lamps, and the wonderful 
fan-palm, each leaf of which is as delicate and daintily- 
shaped as a lady’s fan, and which bears as fruit mahog- 
any-colored apples, that have ior a core a round, hard, 
stony substance, like ivory. Through the rank under- 
wood glide snakes of ai! tlic colors of the rainbow, and 
lizards, looking like animated masses of jewels; and 
above these, dart and flutter birds, large and small, 
some with torked tails, and some with crowns, some 


| vermillion, and some the color of flame. Fancy camp- 


ing and passing the night in such a solitude! Living- 
stone has done so many a time, and the effect was not 
lost on that observant traveler. He says: ‘‘We were close 
to the reeds, and could listen to the strange sounds 
which w. oft-n heard there. By day I had seen water- 
snakes putting up their heads and swimming about. 
There were great numbers of others which had made 
little spoors all over the plains, in search of the fishes 
among the tall grass of these flooded prairies; curious 
birds, too,ejerked and wriggled amongst these reody 
masses, and we heard human-like yoices, and unearthly 
sounds, with splash, juccle, jup, as if rare fun were 
going on in their uncouth |._unts.” 

Hippopotami are commonly found in families of from 
ten to thirty. Cumming once had a prime opportunity 
of observing an entire colony of these animals the 
banks of the Limpopo. “Presently, in a b and 
deeply-shaded pool of the river, we beard the sea-cows 
bellowing, and on approwching somewhat nearer, be- 
held a wonderful and interesting sight. On a sandy 
promontory of the island, stood about thirty cows and 
calves, whilst in the pool opposite, and a little below 
them, stood about twenty more sea-cows, with their 
heads and backs above water. About fifty yards further 
down the river, again showing out their heads, were 

t or ten immense fe lows, which I think were all 
bulls, and about a hundred yards below these, in the 
middle of the stream, stood another herd of eight or ten 
cows with calves, and two large bulls. The sea-cows 
lay close together, like pigs, and as they sprawl in the 
mire, have not the least ol jection to their neighbors pil- 
lowing their heads on their backs and sides.” 

They always choose a convenient landing-place, one 
where the bank has along and easy incline, and this 
they use till they have ea‘en up all the provender which 
lies in that vicinity. Be/ore going ore, they watch 
for an hour, and sometimes two hours, near the land- 
ing, remaining quict themselves, and listening for dan- 
ger. The slightest token of the hunter’s presence, on 
such occasions, sends them away for that night. I: no 
danger appears, they begin to wander ashore in twos 
and threes. By-the-by, when Du Chaillu was in Equa- 
torial Africa, he observed a peculiarity of this brute 
never before recorded. ‘After watching,” says he, 
“for a great many times, the movements of the hippo- 

us, I became assured that the huge crooked tusks, 

which give its mouth so savage an appearance, are de- 

ed chiefly to*hook up the long river-g: asses, on 

w these animals feed in great part. Often I have 

seen one descend to the bottom, remain a few minutes, 

and re-a) with its tusks strung with grass, which 
was then 'y chewed up.” 

It has been asserted of the -~ ¢~_ that he is 
even more stupid than the pig, but the reports of 
modern and trust-worthy explorers decidedly negative 
the ase-rtion. The reader may please himself about 
pinning his faith to that great marvel-monger, Pliny, 
us that, “the cunning and dexterity of this 
beast is so great, that he will walk backwa d in order 
to mislead fis enemy.” The hippopotamus, perhaps, 
in these go-a-head times, is too enlightened to indulge 
in this artful, though non-progressive habit; at least he 
has not becn observed at the trick latterly. They are, 
however, wonderfully kven in scenting a trap, and will 
pause at the brink of the most naturally covered pit, 
grunt knowingly, and walk round it. The “spoor’’ of 
a man discovered in their regular paths, is enough to 
rouse the suspicions of all the mother hippopotami of 
the neighbor hood, and taking ee rere ones on their 
broad backs, they emigrate—several miles sometimes— 
to safer quarters. Nor will it in a hurry return toa 
pool that has once been approached by its terrible 
enemy, man. “ When once a hippopotamus has been 
su rieed in its watery dwelling,” says Dr. Andrew 
Smith, “it will rarely be ilty of the same indiscre- 
tion a second time; and although its hanuts may not 
again be approached by hunters till after a long period 
has ela , it will survey such approaches, and per- 
form the movements necessary for its respiration with 
a degree of caution, which clearly shows that it has not 
— — to which an opposite course 

e ha 





A Cow ruat Hetrep To Conquer Tue Reper- 
Lyon.—The New Albany (Ind.) Ledger gives the follow- 
ing: “At the agricultural fair at Charleston a certain 
cow, decorated with blue and red ribbons, was the 
observed of all observers. She was captured from the 
rebels by Sherman's army near Corinth, Miss., in the 
summer of 1962, and-has accompanied the army in all 
its ma ches, countermarcies, raids and expediiions 
from that time up to the final disbandment of the army 
at Wash:ngton. She is the property of Gen. Clark, o/ 
New York, who, expecting to go on duty ai New Orleans, 
had this cow sent westward with a view to taking her ‘o 
this new field of duty. But the general being ordered 
back to New York, the cow will be sent thither and 

im the Central Park. This cow, during all her 
journeyi through Mississ ppi, Tennessee, Georgia, 
South and North Carolina, aud Virginia—a period of 
three years-—has never ceaved! to give milk, averaging 
thre gallons a day, which she still gives. She ie cer- 
tainly a noble animal, and wars her ribbons grace- 
fully.” 
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SKATING AT ST. JOHN’S PARK. 


Att New York has been running mad over 
skating at the Central Park, skating at Hoboken, 
skating at Brooklyn, and half a hundred other 
places; but how many of our skating citizens or 
citizenesses know that in our very midst we have 
had ice and skating rivaling Central Park, and far 
surpassing many of the ponds we go miles to 
find ? 

When the late cold snap came, the keeper of 
St. John’s Park—we don’t know whether he is a 
Yankee or not—in Hudson street, just below 


‘Canal, and in the very heart of the city, having 


obtained permission from the trustees, who, no 





i CITY AMUSEMENTS—SKATING AT 8ST. JOHNS PARK, HUDSON STREET, 


doubt, thought physical as well as mental exer- 
cise good for the soul, had the whole Park flooded 
with water, and in forty-eight hours had a skating 
pond, comprising several acres in extent, of 
capital ice. To this pond he admitted the general 
public, for the ridiculously small sum of ten cents, 
legal stamps, for unlimited enjoyment; and we 
are happy to say his enterprise was properly 
appreciated, for on the glassy surface some 
hundreds contizually disported, while in the old 
man’s pocket a variety of small currency did the 
same, adding something to his not over princely 
income, and, without doubt, contributing as much 
to his enjoyment as he has to that of the lads 
and t .c lasses of that locality, 








= THE MODERNENOSE-RINCS OF 
Nubian and Egyptian Women. 


One of the most interesting books that has 
found its way from the London press for a long 
time, is “‘ Up the Nile and Home Again,” by F. 
W. Fairholt, F. 8. A. 

Mr. Fairholt has started out, not only with the 
vein and vigor for travel that allows him to tell 
his story pleasantly, but with the education to 
follow out his siftings. From his book we take a 
little gossip about nose-rings, with the engravings 
representing thoee worn by the belles of that 
vicinity in this day. On examination, it will be 
seen that these said rings do not differ so mate- 


A RELIC OF THE OLDEN TIME—THE OLD SWEDES’ CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA—SEE PAGE 375, 





rially from the ear-rings now fashionable among 
our own dainty fair ones; and who can tell but in 
some not far distant day, Fifth Avenuedom may 
adopt the nose-ring? Now for Mr, Fairholt and 
the Nubian ladies of Edfou. 

Intheir noses is invariably placed a ring, generally 
of copper, sometimes of gold ; 
towhich are appended small 
metal ornaments of red 
earthen beads. Two speci- 
mens of these rings are YY 
here given; it will be noted mat 
that they are never hung, } 
as most Europeans imagine, + 
from the centre cartilage of 
the nose, but always through 
the right nostril. Miss 
Martineau, who should be, 
as a lady, a more competent 
authority than myself On NUBIAN EAR-RINGS, 
the subject of becoming 
female costume and its accessories, is inclined 
to look more favorably on this fashion (remem- 
bering the taste of the European ladies for 
heavy ear-rings) than most others have done 
and argues, not without reason, that if the flesh 
of the fair sex be ever rudely punctured, to hang 
therefrom any extraneous ornament, there is 
really little difference 
between the ear and 
the nose, except as fi 
custom reconcilesthe // 3) 
practice. \ f. 

The ear-rings worn ¢ 45 

by the ordinary 050 
classes are large and 
peculiar; they are 
very cheap — about 
the rate of four-pence per pair. They are made 
of plates of gilt copper, struck up in a die, with a 
few ornamental protuberances, and having a row 
of smaller pendents attached to the lower part. 
This love for pendents is universal, and indulged 
whenever there is a chance of doing it. Rude as 
these things are, the boldness of their ¢ esign 
gives them an exeeedingly 
good effect, the dark skins of 
the wearers acting as an excel- 
lent foil, and the general 
poverty of their attire lending 
a sort of idea of value even to 
articles of such rough work- 
manship as these. Between 
the ear-rings is placed a finger- 
ring of the value of one half- NUBIAN NOSE 
penny; it is cast in pewter, RING. 
the central jewel being a bit 
of glass, colored beneath with a tint of yellow, 
upon which some red spots are daubed. The neck- 
laces are generally earthen beads, sometimes 
glass, of various tints; the bracelets and anklets 
simple bands of co pper ; the girls having attached 










NUBIAN NOSE-RINGS, 








to their ankl ‘sw of small bells, which ring 
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CAPT, JUAN WILLIAMS REBOLLADO. 


as they run ; small pebbles and fragments of stone 
are placed in them to give the due sound, At 
Kalabshe I obtained a very good example of a 
nose-ring. It is as flexible as pewter, and deco- 
rated with small indentations; from the same 
wearer was obtained the larger ear-ring, (both 
being represented to a scale of one-half the size 
of the originals); it is of silver, decorated with 
reeded open-worked ornament at one end, which 
terminates with a red bead. It is too heavy to 
hang to the ear, so the lobe of it was inserted in 
the aperture, and the ring kept in place by a thin 
strap of leather, which passed over the head, 
another ring in the centre giving a means of secur- 
ing it there. The woman from whom they were 
obtained, when with difficulty persuaded to part 
with them, had to secure the approbation of her 
heirs-at-law, who had reversionary interest in 


from London. The building itself presents 
nothing to attract attention; but as the house in 
which one of the best men and one of the greatest 
philosophers of modern times first saw the light, 
it will be viewed with affectionate reverence by 
all who esteem high genius and true nobleness of 
heart. 

The Newtons appear to have located them- 
selves at Woolsthorpe as early as the year 1561, 
having come thither from Westby, in Lincoln- 
shire. 

Sir Isaac Newton was born on Christmas Day, 
1642, O. 8., nearly three months after the death 
of his father. He was an extremely weakly child, 
and for some time it was thought he would not 
live; he is also said to have been so small for 
many days after his birth “that he might have 
been put into a quart pot.” He did, however, at 
last spring up, and as he grew, gradually mastered 
the natural weakness of his constitution. 

He used to relate that he was always very neg- 
ligent at school, and very low in his class, until he 
happened to be insulted one day by a boy above 
him, when he determined to be revenged, not 
only by giving his superior a sound thrashing 
(which was promptly administered on the spot), 
but by the more noble method of superseding him 
in his studies. This determination gave a new 
bent to his character, and from that day he con- 
tinued rising in the school till he was head boy. 
When he left the Grantham school, it was deter- 
mined by his mother, after great deliberation, and 
at the earnest solicitation of his uncle, who had 
observed indications of his great genius, to send 
him to Cambridge, whither he repaired in 1660, 
being admitted to Trinity College on June 5 in 
that year. Here he remained several years, ap- 
plying himself closely to the acquisition of the 
more abstruse branches of knowledge, to the dis- 
semination of which, means are appropriated in 
that umiversity. The fruits of his studies were 
not made public until a very late period, and even 
then, only at the persuasion of his friends, and 
against his own well-known desire. Yet it is re- 
markable that nearly all the theories and opinions 
which have ranked his name first among modern 
philosophers, were conceived, and the demonstra- 
tion of them considerably advanced, while he was 





them (for they pass from mother to daughter, or 
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yet a young man. 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 


next relative, and are consequently sometimes of 
ancient workmanship); and a large group of them 
assembled to witness the sale, and take a share 
of the proceeds. 


SIR ISAAC NEWTON’S BIRTH- 

. PLACE. 

Woonstnorre Manor House, the birthplace of 
Sir Isaac Newton, is situated in a little valley in 
the parish of Colsterworth, near Grantham, in 
Lincolnshire, at the distance of about 103 miles 


In 1665 he left Cambridge for a short time, in 
consequence of the plague, which in that year 
committed such ravages in all the great towns 
and cities throughout Europe, and retired to his 
house at Woolsthorpe (having inherited it in 1663 
from his mother), where he passed the autumn of 
that year. 


It was on this occasion, and while sitting in the 
garden, thatthe falling of an apple from a tree 
led to that train of thought which ultimately pro- 
duced his beautiful theory of gravitation. 


** Sir Isaac lived in London ever since the year 
1696, when he was made warden of the mint; no- 
body ever lived with him but my wife (his niece), 
who was with him nearly twenty years before and 





| after her marriage. He always lived in a very 
| handsome, generous manner, though without os- 
| tentation or vanity ; he was always hospitable, 
| and upon proper occasions gave splendid entcr- 
| tainments.” 


| When he first came to London he lived in Jer- 





SCENES IN AFRICA—HIPPOPCTAMUS SWIMMING A RIVER WiTH ITS YOUNG. 


CAPTAIN JUAN WILLMS 
REBOLLADO. 


Tue gallant capture of the Spanish war 
vessel Covadonga, by the Chilian frigate 
Esmeralda, has shown Spain that she can- 
not trifle with even the smallest of the 
South American republics. That success 
is the presage of greater success in the 
future, now that Peru has joined her fleet 
to that of Chile. The Esmeralda was 
commanded by Capt. Juan Williams 
Rebollado, who was born in Aucud, capital 
of the province and island of Chiloe, in the 
year 1830. Hisfather was an English officer 
of Marines, John Williams, who entered 
the Chilian service, and was for some time 
commandant of the port of Aucud. Young 
Williams may be said to have been born 
and reared on the sea, as are most of 
the inhabitants of the archipelago. In 
1848 he entered the Chilian navy, serving 
through every grade up to the rank of 
captain. He was put in command of the 
Esmeralda on the appearance of the 
Spanish squadron on the coast, and suc- 
ceeded not only in evading their attack 
with superior strength, but, through enter- 
prise and vigor, ‘was able to inflict on it a 
severe and humiliating blow. In thecen- 
test thus begun, we may expect that Capt. 
Williams will play an important part, and 
that the Spanish squadron will never 
return to Spain. 








THE DUCKING STOOL. 


In these days of reverence for women, 
it can hardly be realized that in “the 
good old times” instruments were in- 
vented for their torture, and that not only 
men allowed them to labor under all 
their natural disadvantages, but added 
to them in every way by persecution, 
especially if she happened to be old and 
ugly. 

It was not alone in England that the 
ducking-stool was used, but in this land 
of the free and the home of the brave, 
the vile instrument was made a medium 
to extort confession, when the object 
seized upon was to be convicted as a witch, 
a scold, or any of the numerous obsolete 
crimes it was fashionable at that day to 
fasten on the weaker sex. 

The manner of its usé was to seat the 
woman in the chair, binding her fast, of 
course, and by wheeling the cumbrous 
carriage to the edge of the river or pond, 
hold her suspended over the water. At 
a signal, the lever upon the front of the 
machine was raised, and the poor victim 
was soused into the element below. 
Sometimes—as in the shower-bath th punish. 


ment in prisons — this would produce 
death ; but as in the case of the minister, 
who, in baptizing, allowed the convert to 
slip out of his hands and drown, there was 
nothing to do but hand along another. 
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THE TOMB OF STEPHEN DECATOR. 
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myn street, but he afterward removed to a house 

| in St. Martin’s street, Leicester square, where he 

| built an observatory, which still exists in its ori- 

ginal state. Here he continued to reside till with- 

in a short period of his death, when he retired to 

Kensington, at which place he died March 20, 
| 1727, in the 85th year ot his age, 

In person Sir Isaac Newton was of middle 

| stature, rather inclining to corpulency in his latter 

years. He had a benignant expression of counte- 

| nance, to the effect of which his hair, white as 
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| silver, greatly contributed. He was blessed with | ) 
a strong constitution, and to his last illness had | 
| the bloom of health mantling in his cheeks. | 





MUSSEL NEIS IN FRANCE. 


AN ANCIENT INSTRUMENT OF TORTUSE—THE DUCKING STOOL. 
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The last instance positively known of the use 
of the ducking-stool was in 1754, when a woman 
was ducked at Kingston, England for being & 
common scold. The sentence was carried into 
effect in the Thames. 





TOMS OF STEPHEN DECATUR. 

iN St. Peter’s Churchyard, Philadelphia, there 
rises a stern granite column, to mark the spot 
where lie the remains of Stephen Decatur, a man 
whose memczy is cherished within the hearts of 


“eall his countrymen, and who needs no stone to 


perpetuate the services he rendered our country 
in its early and trying need. We feel that there 
can be no history of him written so well, as to give 
the inscriptions from the stone that marks his 
resting-place : 


(North Side.) 
: Born 7 2 en 1779 
‘anu » 
Entered the Navy of the United States 
as Midshipman, 


by achievements against 
more Disciplined Enemies: 
The Pride of our Navy. 
The Glory of the 
Republic. 


(South Side.) 
The Gallant Officer, 
whose prompt and active valor, 
always on the watch, 
was guided by a wisdom 
and supported by a firmness 
Which never tired! 
Whose exploits in arms 
Reflected 
the Daring fictions of 
Romance and Chivalry. 


Devoted his country 
a 


y 
Patriot Father, 
he cherished in his heart, 
and sustained by his 
Intrepid Actions, 
the ——. sentiment, 
“Our Country! Right or Wrong.” 
A nation 
gave him, in return, 
its applause and gratitude. 


(East Side.) 








BOY LOST. 


Epwtn VW. Rooms left his home, at No. 10 Cherry 
street, Boston, on the 24th of June, 1864, almost 
two years since, and his mother writes to us, send- 
ing the photograph of him, which is accurately 
engraved on the last page of this paper, asking 
help from all the world to find her boy. 

Edwin was 12 years of age on tne 14th of the 
same month he went away in. He wore away a 
navy blue cloth pants, coat, and vest, light-colored 
straw hat, had light straight hair, large blue eyes, 
round, full face, small-featured, with a scar on the 
right side of chin, caused by the kick of a horse. 
He was four feet eight inches high, weighed sixty- 
five pounds. He was of a very quick, smart turn 
in his ways. Information can be sent to his 
mother, as above, or to this cfice. 








THE MUSSEL NETS OF FRANCE. 

In this country we have be iliar with 
piscis-culture, or the breeding of advancing 
80 bravely in it, that the New York beginning to 


be supplied with trout cultivated vicinity; but so 
far, we have not known much about the culture of oys- 
ters, and less of that of mussels, the last-mentioned not 
being esteemed a delicacy in American markets, while 
in France it is not only so esteemed, but is cultivated, 
and many contrivances used for improving and taking 


~ then, 


Mussel-culture has been carried on with immense 
success on a certain part of the coast of France, for a 
period of no less than seven centuries! So long ago as 
the year of grace 1135, an Irish bark was wrecked in 
the Bay of Aiguillon. The cargo and one of the crew 
were saved by the humanity of the fishermen inhabit- 
ing the coast. The name of the one man who was thus 
saved from shipwreck, was Walton, and he gave to the 
people, in gratitude for saving his life, the germ of a 
marvelous fish-breeding idea. He invented artificial 
mussel-culture. The net, or bag-trap, which he em- 
ployed in catching the night-birds which floated on the 
water, was fixed in the mud by means of tolerably strong 
supports, and he soon found out that the parts of his 
net.which were sunk in the water, had intercepted lange 
quantities of mussel-spat, which in time grew into the 
finest possible mussels, larger in s'ze and finer in qual- 
ity than those grown upon the neighboring mud. 
From less to more, this simple discovery progressed 
into a regular industry, which at present forms almost 
the sole occupation of the inhabitants of the neighbor- 
ing shores. The apparatus for the growth of the mus- 
sel, with which the bay is now almost covered, is called 
a bouchot, and is of very simple construction, A num- 
ber of s.rong piles or stalses, each twelve feet in length, 
and six inches in diameter, are driven into the mud to 
the depth of six feet, at 4 distance of about two feet from 
each other, and are ranged in two converging rows, so 
as to form a V, the sharp point ot which is always turned 
toward the sea, that the stakes may offer the least possi- 
ble resistance to the waves, These two rows form the 
frame-work of the bouchot. Strong branches of trees are 


@ then twisted and interwoven into the net of the 


stakes, which are six feet m height, until the w! length 
of the row is, by this species of basket-work on a large 
scale, formed into a strong fence or palisade. A space 
of a few inches is icft between the bottom of the f-nce 
and the surface of the mud, to allow the water to pass 
freely between the stakes when the tide ebbs and flows. 
The sides of the bouchot are from 200 to 250 metres loug, 
and each bowchot, tierefore, forms fence of about 450 
metres, six fect high. There are now some 500 of these 
bouchots, or breeding-grounds, in the Bay of Aiguillon, 
making @ fence of 225,000 metres, extending over a 
space of eight kilometres, or five miles, from the point 
of St. Clemens to the mouth of the river of Marans. 
The various operations of mussel-cultivation are des- 
ignated by agricultural terms—such ag sowing, t- 
ing, transplanting, etc. Toward the end of A the 
seed (semence), fixed during February aud M to the 
stakes of the bouchot du bas, is about the size of a grain 
of flax, and is then called naissaw. By the month of 
July it attains the size of a bean, and is called renouvelain, 
and is then ready for transplantation to a less favorable 





to 
the renowvelain, which they detach by means of a hook 
<n to er such 


Tne Sg they are able lant during low 
e only time when this a can be carried 


soon rot and fall to pieces, leaving the young mus- 
adhering to the sides of the bouchot. The mugsels 
a large size, and w 80 close to each 








NEW YORK CITY. 


Tue following are some interesting facts 
about New York furnished by the City Mission: 

Until we have the official return: of the State census 
lately taken, we must rely on the United States census 


States, and 285,717 were born in foreign countries, of 42 
different nationalities. The number of marriages in the 
city in a year is 3,272. The number of births in the eity 
during the year is 6,434. The number of deaths in the 
city during a year is 95,196. There are 54,338 dwelling- 
houses in the city. There are 155,707 families living in 
the city. There are nearly three families on an average 
in every dweliing. There are nearly 15 persons on an 
average to every dwelling. There are 15,000 tenant- 
houses, containing 486,000 persons. The city taxes are 
$18,000,000 a year. The money spent in public amuse- 
ments is $7,000,000 a year. For the support of the 
Police $2,000,000 a year is required. 17,000 immigrants 
per monih land at Castle Garden. There are 350 
churches, chapels and missions of all kinds with accom- 
modations for 300,000 persons. There are 275 Pro- 
testant places of worship, with accommodation for 
200,000 persons. There are 216 regularly organized 
Protestant churches, with an average membership of 
300, which would give a total of 61,800 communicants. 
There are 350 Sabbath schoole, of all denominations, 
with an attendance of 87,000 pupils. There are 280 
Protestant Sabbath schools, with an attendance of 70,000 
pupils. The number of children in the city between the 
ages of 5 and 15 years is 146,460. In the schools, under 
the care of the Board of Education, there is an average 
attendance of 84,9%3. In parochial schools, indus- 
trial schools, private schools, colleges, &c., there 
must be 20,000 more. In the public schools and private 
schools, &c., there are probably 104,973 regularly in 
attendance. Of the 41,487 of suitable age siill 1:emain- 
ing unaccounted for, we may estimate that 25 per cent 
are detained at home by sickness and poverty; 25 per 
cent are at work, and the balance are found among the 
vagrants, — pilferers, and rowdies. Twenty-four 
per cent of pulation are between the ages of 20 
and 30 years. the census of 1860 still as our 
basis, 24 per cent of 816,669 yields us 195,260; the sexes 
being nearly equally divided, this proportion would 
give us, say 97,500 young men. It is probable there 
are as many as 10,000 —_— where intoxicating liquors 
are sold. Suppose the receipts of these upon an 
oan to be only $500 eich, and we shall have 
$5,000,000 as the gross amount expended in that direc- 
tion. There are hidden works of <a: kness that elude all 
scrutiny, and yet, from police investigations and 
medical testimony, we can make some ealculations of 
the numbers of those who are leading a life of shame. 
It will be safe to say that there are 7,500 prostitutes, 
and 2,500 other women who visit houses of ass:gna- 


property 

cannot be short of $5,000,000. And the amount of 
money spent in houses of ill-fame, and the amounts 
required for the expenses of criminal and humane 
institutions growing out of the terrible evil, must make 
a total of $5,000,000 more. The average duration of 
life after entering on a life of prostitution is four years; 
so that more than 1,880 of these miserable women die 
every year. 








EFFECTS OF NON-RECIPROCITY. 


Tue Toronto British Whig publishes the fol- 
lowing humorous account of the probable effect of the 
termination of the Reciprocity Treaty between Canada 
and the United States: 


~ 

On the 17th day of 

e St. Lawrence. Grain will refuse to sprout, 

—— will turn into stones. The 
8 


even ‘s Pulmonic W Canadian , 
nor Dr. can restore their lost animati 
“There will be no property- no voters; the 
of will be 
set at and the George Brown will retire into 
Pale Oe anes no more dings = 
w cocktails, no no cigars, no ry 
no Mrs. Winslow’s soothing , no babies, 


no lawyers, no fg bey y e 

no washing days, no 24:h of May ——= 4th of July], 
no sun, no moon, no anything eise, e cities of Lon- 
don, Toronto, Montreal, Ottawa, &c, will crumble to 


ruins picking up the bones of the inhabitants as 
relics for his museum. @anada will be a wilderness to 
be avoided by travelers, as they would the Sahara, and 


future explorers will look in vain for any traces of past 
civilization. mothers will quiet squalling babes 
with the threat . 


sending them to Canada, and political 
will be seutenced to 
banishment to this desolate region, as s punishment 
worse than death. Let us be prepared, then; let us ex- 
our fate with becoming resignation, and show Andy 
ohnson, and Seward, and the rest of them, that Britons 
may be starved, but they never, never, never shall be 
slaves!” 





War is President Johnson like Chimborazo ? 
Because he 18 the greatest of all the Andies 


FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


Sm James Macrytosx invited Dr. Parr to take 
& drive in his gig. The horse became restive. “Gently, 
Jimmy,” said the doctor; “don’t irritate him; always 
soothe your horse, Jimmy. You'll do better without 
me. Letme down, Jimmy.” Once on terra firma, the 
do>tor’s view of the case waschanged. ‘‘ Now, Jimmy, 
touch him up; never let a horse get the better of you. 
ae bee up, conquer him, don’t spare him; I'll walk 


A New Jersey paper tells a story of a well- 
known character, who frequently figured on juries in 
New York. When on a jury, as soon as they had retired 
to their room to deliberate, he would button up his coat 
and ‘‘turn in” on a bench, exclaiming: ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
I’m for bringing in a verdict for the plaintiff (or the 
defendent, as he had settled in his mind), and all creation 
can’t move me. Therefore, as soon as you have all 
agreed with me, wake me up, and we'll go in!"” 


Tuk finest idea of a thunder-storm was when 
Wiggins came home tight. Now Wiggins is a teacher, 
and had too much lemonade or something. He 
came into the room among his wife and daughters, and 
just then he tumbled ov: r the cradie, and fell whop on 
the floor. After a while he rose, and said: 

“ Wife, are you hurt?” 

“ No- ” 

a enpiem, are you hurt?” 

“ o.”" ° 

“Terrible clap, wasn’t it?”’ 


Tue writer of Punch’s ‘‘ Table-Talk” says: 
“TI knew a young lady who said she didn’t like turile 
soup. Affectionately rebuking her, I was answered, 
piteously, that she di'n’t much object to the taste, but 
— she thought it so cruel and wicked to ki. turtle- 

ves. 


A TEMPERANCE lecturer descanting on the 
essential and purifying qualities of cold water, remarked 
as a knock down argument: 

“When the world had become so corrupt that the 
Lord could do nothing with it, he was obliged to give 
it a thorough sousing in cold water.”’ 

+ “Yes,” replied the toper, “‘ but it killed every darned 
critter on the face of the eaxth.” 


A son of mopenne, who was in the habit of 
quarreling with his better half, was one day remon- 
sirated with by the minister of the parish, who told him 
he and his wife ought to live on more amicable terms, 
as they were both one. 

“One!” said the old salt, shifting his quid; “if you 
should come by the house sometimes, biast my tarry 
top-lights, if you wouldn’t think we were about twenty.” 


A prunkEN French soldier, quarreling with 
his corporal, ended by saying: 

“Hold your tongue, you are not a man.” 

“I will prove the contrary,” returned the corporal, 
getting angry. 

“Never,” replied the soldier, “you cannot. What 
does the major say when le orders out the guard at 
parade? Doesn’t he always ssy, ‘four men and a cor- 
poral?’ That shows that a corporal is not a man.”’ 


** Brut Dap, the Scribe,” of the Golden Era, 
lately visited a school in San Francisco, and made a 
speech about as sensible as half that are made on like 
occasion. He said: “Young Ladies and Gentlemen— 
| You are gathered here for the purpose of obtaining an 
| education. Education consists in being educated to 
respect education, and learning, and education. Edu- 
cation teaches us that education comprises al) things 
learned from education. Educate yourselves, and when 
you have a good education, you will bless the day that 
you learned a good education.”" 


Miss Fawcett, the English actress, was one 
evening dressing for a part, when a boy attached to the 
theatrs kn at the door. 

“ Please, miss, there’s a woman at the back, who says 
she wants two orders to see the play.” 

“What is her name? Goandaskher. I promised 
no orders.” 

‘I did ask her name, but she said it was no use tell- 
ing it, because you didn’t know her.”’ 

‘Not know her? and she expects orders? Has the 
woman her faculties about her?” 

“I think she have, ma’am, for I see her have a bun- 
dle tied up in a pocket handkerchief under her arm.” 


Tue following is a verbatim ad liberatim re- 
port ot the evidence given in the Magistrates’ Court, by 
a negro man named Doctor Jones, who accused another 
negro named Weshington, of stealing his watch: 

**T’se name Doctor Jones—name so ’cause old master 

Doctor. I was settin’ in de shop; my watch 

on the wall. Dat nigger (pointing to Washing- 

ton) come in, sot down, got up, went out, an de watch 
was dismissed. Dat’s all I know about.” 


Rev. Rosrert Conzurer tells a story of a 
Yorkshire woman—wanting to make bread—who sent 
her husband with a mug to the ¢avern to get some 
yeast. On hie way the press- met him, knocked 
him down, then put him on 8 ship, and though 
his fate was by his wife, seven years went by 
without a word from the lost husband. But he lived 
through it, served out his time, was pai off, and started 
for his old home, proc: on the way a mug as near 
like the one lost as possible, procaring the yeast that 
had cost him so dear, walked into the house with it, 
82, $ 
Uitre, lase, I brought thee that yeast;”’ and the lass 
said, ‘I knew thee would bring it, John, if ever thee 
came back alive.’’ 


Hzre are some samples of the Jokes of 
amg 2 England in the yere of our Lorde,’’ a MCCOCC. 
an g 

‘How many calves tayles, asks Demaundes Joyous, 
behoueth to reche from the erthe tothe skye? R&.— 
No more but one, an’ it be long ynough. D.--Why 
dothe an oxe or a cowelye? #.—Because she cannot 
sytte. D.—What le they that loue not in no 
wyse to be prayed for? R.—They be beggars and poore 
le, whan men say “‘God ope them,” when theye 
aske almes. D.—What space is from ye hyest space of 
the see to the depest? R.—But a stones cast. D.-- 
Whiche be the moost profytable sayntes in the chyrche ? 
wyndowes; for they 
k ont the wynde from wastynge of the lyght. D.— 
hat is it that freseth never? A.—That is hote water. 
.—Why dooth a y tourne hym thryes aboute or 
that hoe lyeth hym downe? &.—Because he knoweth 
not his beddes head from the fete.” 


E 


S 


Way is a goueioun speculator like the 
Secretary of the Navy? Because he is giddy on wells. 


** Pray, sir,” said a judge angrily, to a blunt 
old Quaker from whom no direct answer could be ob- 
tained, ‘‘ do you know what we sit here for ?”’ 

“ Yes, verily, 1 do,”’ said the Quaker; “ three of you 
for four dollars each day, and the fat one in the middle 
for four thousand a year.” 





Arnanrn Lavenrne Prant.—In Palgrave’s 
“Central and Eastern Arabia’’ some particulars are 

ven in regard to a curious narcotic piant. Its seeds, 

which the active principle seems on to reside, 
when pounded and administ-red in a small dose, pro- 
duce effects much like those ascribed to Sir Humph:ey 
Davy’s laughing-gas ; the patient dances, sings, and 
performs a thousand extravagances, till, after an hour 
of great excitement to himself and amuscment to the 
b ders, he falls asicep, and on awakening, has lost 
all memory of what he did or said while under the 
influence of the drug. To put a pinch of this powder 


into the coffee ef Bome uns’ ting person is notan un- 
common joke, nor is it said that it was ever followed by 
serious mences, though an over-quantity might, 


porhene, be rous, @ author tried it on two 
ndividuals, but in proportions, if not absolutely homo- 
pathic, still sufficiently minute to keep on the safe side, 
and witnessed its operation, enough, but very 
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Notice to the Trade. 


On the Ist of March will be issued the first 
number of an Illustrated Monthly Periodical, for the 
Young, entitled, 


Frank Leslie’s Children’s Friend. 


This wi!l be the cheapest, most instructive and amu- 
sing Magazine ever published for young folks; full 
of interesting mattcr, with numerous illustrations, 
Although the object of the publisher is to please chil- 
dren exclusively, yet the publication will have sufficient 
general interest to amuse grown-up people. The in- 
struction, as well as the recreation of children, wil be 
combined in Frank Lrsiie’s CHILDREN’S FRIEND, 

There are several admirable periodicals for youth of 
advanced years, but there is a real want existing: of 
something within the reach and capacity of younger 
children, which they can read and appreciate, and 
which shal) be sufficiently cheap to be within the reach 
of the poorest families. 

The CHILDREN’s FRIEND will be conducted by persons 
whose experience in the direction and guidance of the 
young gives unusual advantages in adapting the con- 
tents and illustrations to their awakening intellect. 

It will contain 32 pages, small quarto, price ten cents, 
Yearly subscription, one dollar. 

This work will be indispensable to every school and 
household. 

For sale by all Newsdealers. 

Liberal arrangements made with Teachers and Clergy- 
men taking a number of copies, 








Wesstrn’s Unanrimcep Dictionary.—G. C. 
Merriam & Co., of Springfield, Muss., have just pub- 
lished another new cdition of this more than valuable 
work. They say it contains ‘* over 3,000 fine engravings; 
10,000 words and meanings not found in other diction- 
aries; over 30 able American and European scholars were 
employed upon this revision, and 30 years of labor 
expended upon it. Among tle collaborators are Dr, 
Mahn, of Berlin; Professors Porter, Dana, Whitney, 
Hadley, Lyman, Gilman and Thacher; Capt. Craighiil, 
of West Point Military Acadviny; Judge J. O. Perkins, 
Professor Stiles, A. L. Holley, Esq., etc., etc. Several 
tables of great value, one of thei of 50 quarto pages, 
explanatory and pronouncing of names in fiction, of 
persons and places, pseudonyms, etc., etc., as Abaddon, 
Acadia, Albany Regency, Mother Cary, Mason and 
Dixon’s Line, Mr. Micawber, «tc. Containing one-fifth 
or one-fourth more matter than any former editions, 
From new electrotyp» plates and the ‘ Riverside Press.’ ’’ 
And as we find, on examination, that all they say is 
correct, we can on y feel that we are do ng the publica 
great benefit by calling their attention to it. There is 
no work in the English laneuge of its kind to bear 
comparison, and none 80 essentially necessary to every 
person. 


EXECUTIONS AMONG THE Jews.—The Hebrews 
had no executioner. When aman was guilty of homi- 
cide, the execution devolved on the next of kin, by the 


right of blood-revenge; in other cases, criminals were 
stoned by the people, the witnesses settins: the example; 
and when the king or chief ordered & person to be put to 


death, the offi.e was performed by the person to whom 
the order was given, and this was ;enerally a pe: son 


whose consideration in life bore some proportion to 
that of the person to be sliin. ‘hus Solomon gave the 
counmission to kill Joa), the commuander-in-chief, to 


Benaiah, a person of so much distinction, as to be him- 
self immediately promot d to the command which the 
death of Joab left vacant. in fact, the office, even of a 
regular executioner, is not by any means dishonorable 
in the East. The post of chief executioner is, in most 
Oriental courts, one of honor and distinction, Thus, 
when there was no regular executioner, it came to be 
considered a post of honor to put a distinguished person 
to death; and, on the other hand, the death itself was 
honorable in proportion to the rank of the person by 
whom the biow was inflicted. It was the greatest dis- 
honor to perish by the honds of a woman or a slave, 
We see this feeling distinctly in the narrative where the 
two princes much pref-r to die by Gideon’s own hand 
than that of a youth who had obtained no personal dis- 
tinction. As to the bero commissioning his son to per- 
form this office, it was, perhaps, partly to honor him 
with the distinction of having slain two chief enemies 
of Israc!, as weli as because the rules of blo: d-revenge 
made it necessary that the execution of those who had 
slain his own bretbren should either be performed by 
himself or a member of his own family. It seems 
very probable, from al! that transpired, that Oreb and 
Zeeb had slain the bretliren of Gideon, after they had 
taken them captive, in the same way that they were 
themseives slain. 


A Compr ent To a New York Artist.— We 
take the following from the Missouri Republican, of 
Jan. 28th: “One of our citizens, who has excellent 
artistic taste, and feels an interest in the encouregemcnt 
of merit, has, in his collection of paintings, two very 
elegant works by a New York artist, showing genius of 
a high order. The subjects are, ‘ {he Shipwreck’ and 
* Drifting Ashore.’ The lest isarare, bold, and masterly 
conception. Prominent is a tall, b.etling cliff, lashed 
by the mad waves of ocean, which rush ujon it and 
spend their fury among the rocky ledges of the shore. 
In the foreground, clinging to a portion of a wrvck, is 
descried the form of a sailor, The artist hes grandly 
delineated the presence of the tempest in the clouds 
and in the water, and with a delicacy and fidelity of 
coloring that equally demand wonder and admiration 
from the beholuer. Tue rush of the billows, fli ging 
up their white caps, and surging upon the rocks, isa 
splendid piece of painting. A more detailed and less 
imaginative subject is ‘The Shipwreck,’ but the same 


faithfulness of coloring is to be scen in that, as in the 
other. They are the wok of Mr. Granville Perkins, of 
New York, for whom it is easy to pr-dici a career of 
remarkable success, taking the-e as specimens ot his 


claims to distinction as an artist.’’ 


New Tragan’s Cotumy.—A celebrated pork 


contractor for the Federal army pres: nted himself a 
short, time ago at a sculptor’s atelier in Rome, and 
stated his intention of seuding a durable memtnto of 
himself to adorn his native place in America. With an 
amiable candor he explained to the artist that he had 
begun life as a poor boy seiling matches, aud by lucky 
speculations had attained his present gigantic great- 
ness. ‘ Now,” he continued, “I’ve seen a munim nt 
in this city as suits my views to a nicety. A k.nder 


column with little figgers runnin’ up ail round it, aud a 
chap at the top.” 
* Trajan’s column,” suggests the artist. 


* P’r’aps it may be; and I wish you to seulp me jes 
such another, a workin’ out the whole o’ my biagr ff, 
beginning at the bottom with a boy «-selling matches, 
and then keep on winding it up til it ends with me in 
an easy attitood at the top!” 

Srreer Crres or Carno.—‘‘ The lupins of 
Nubali are sweeter than almonds?” a blue cattain, with 
@ sack on his back, announc s. Soon after is hear 
the cry of a waler-carricr, “* May Go.l requite it to me!” 
accompanied by the clatter of cups. Almost at the 
same moment I heard the cres, “‘ May God g ant that [ 
easily get rid of them, oh lemons!” and ** Fracrance 
of Paradise,” with which the leader.in the henna-) 0”. 
som tries to induce the passers-‘'y to purchase. “01, 
arouser of compassion, oh Lord!” a beguar grunts, ant 
@ member of the same cu'!!, powesessed of greater « \i- 
respect, shouts almost s.multeneously, “I am ius 
guest of God and ot the prophet!” 

Ir is stated that Alfred Tennyson has civen 
two private readings, at a cuinea a ticket, full dress, 
and only the invited admitted. His two enteriain‘aenis 
netted him 380 odd pounds sterling- abont $1,700. He 
wrote a poem for George Smith, of- the Cornhill Mag- 
asine, ata guinea a word. We has also had an American 
indicted who, in reverence for the poet, climbed ato 


Tennyson's garden and broke a twig for a keepsake, 
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Urmiry axp Bravry.—The usefulness of 
-machines is acknowledged. To get the best 
among the many, is very desirable. To cover the whole 
ground is very hard. We are told that the Florence 
approximates to complete perfection. Its workings 
are wonderful. There is no snarling or breaking of 
the threads, The tension takes care of itself. It twill 


; gen and sew a ruffle at once. It sews both ways. 


t makes Four Stitches. The ee Ce i, 
gives guarantecs its simplicity, its ca! and gene 
perfection. To the interested, we say, go and see; it is 
worth looking at—505 Broadway. 











No Remedy in the World ever came 
into such universal use, or has so fully won the confi- 
dence of mankind, as AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL 
for the cure of Coughs, Colds and Consumption. 








Barnum’s New American SEascum, 
Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets. is 
eatablachenent does not advertise in the New York 
Herald. Change of Time. The Afternoon Pe: formance 
hereafter will invariably Commence at 2 0’clock, instead 
of 3, as formerly. The Great Event of the Season. Every 
Afternoon at 2; Evening at 73z. The Biblical Historical 
Drama of MOS ; on, ISRAEL IN EGYPT. Magnifi- 
intments. In the 
course ot the Drama, a MOVING PANORAMA OF THE 
NILE. Amongst the incidents depicted are the Scriptu- 
ral Tableaux: of Midian the Hebrew Children, Departure 
for the Land of , Vision of Moses, The Burning 
Bush, Crossing the Red Sea, ae of Pharaoh 
and his Hosts, ‘Triumph of Israel. W. B. Harrison, Ex- 
temporaneous Singer. Great Living Curiosities : Three 
immense Giants, Three Dwarfs, Two Circassian Girls, 
Living Skeletons, Mammoth Fat Woman, Glass Blowe:s, 
Albino Boy, Cosmoramas, Learned Seal, Happy e Family, 
Grand Aquaria. 100,000 curiosities. Admission, 30 cents; 
children under ten, 15 cents. 








Black In‘. Five cents s gallon. Recipe 
a. ree for ee ce: ts. Address Box 12, Hinsdale, 


J. H. WINSLOW & CO. 


THE GREATEST OPPORTUNITY EVER OFFERED 
TO SECURE GOOD JEWELERY AT LOW PRICES. 


100,000 


WATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELERY, PENS, 
BRA CELETS, CASTORS, GOBLETS, SPOONS, 
FORKS, NAPKIN RINGS, ETC., ETC. 


worth s500,000! 


To be sold for ONE DOLLAR each, without regard to 
value, and not to be paid for until you know what you are 
to get. Send 25 cents for a Certificate, which will inform 
you what you can have for $1, and at the same time get 
our Circular containing full list and particulars, also 
terms to Agents, which we want in every Regiment and 
Town in the Country. 

J. H. WINSLOW & CO., 
208 Broadway, New York. 
Including Bow, Strings, Rosin, Boxing, etc., sent by 
express to all parts of the United States, British Pro- 
vinces and West Indies, on receipt of the following 
rices: 
. GKRMAN—Red or Brown, £2 50, % Rw $5, $6, $8. 
DOUBLE LINED—$5, $7, $9, $11, ¢ 
FRENCH—Blocked and Lined, $6, Sa. "$10, "$19, $15, 


$20. 
ITALIAN—Inlaid, $12, $14, $16, $18, $25, A ay $35. 
OLD MASTERS—Very fine tone, $40, $50, $75 to $300. 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS — Every een at 
lowest New York prices, Send stamp for price list. 
REDERICK BL UME, 208 Bowery. 


Pho ph Cards for Gentlemen.— 
Sample, 25 + French Transparent Cards (52 Mg 
$1 25 per pack; $10 per dozen; also Marked Back P’ 

Cards, $1 50 per pack. All by mail on receipt of 
ce. Address 

P aan AGENCY, 58 Liberty street, N. Y. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 

















SEWING ” MACHINES, 


625 Broadway, Now York. © 


TR Y IT! 1-wooRE’s RURAL NEW- 
ORKER, the great Agricultu- 
ral, Horticultural, yt . and Family Newspaper. 
Ably conducted, finely printed and illustrated—(over 
Forty Engravings in the four No’s for Jan.) — 
to whole continent—both Town and Country. Larges 
circulating Journal of its Class in the World, and — 
sands added every week—its cash receipts for 12 days 
ending Jan. 6, 1866, being $33,859.51! Send $3 for a 
ear—or, if you wish to know more of it first, the 13 
umbers of this Quarter (Jan. to April) will be sent, On 
Trial, for only 50 cents. Try THE Runat and see if it 
is not THE BEST. 
Address D. D. T. MOORE, Rochester, N. Y. 


THOSE CURIOUS FASTENERS 
25 CENTS. 

Good Books 15 cents each. Courtship Made Easy— 
Bridal Etiquette—How to Win and Woo—How to Be- 
have—Mind your Stops—Hard Words Made Easy—How 
to Write Letters Correctly—How to Become an Actor— 
Selt-Defense Made Easy. 


The Inibrary of Iove, 
Three Amusing Volumes for 75 cents. 

Poet’s Companion, 25 cents. Parlor Theatricals, 25 
cents. Fireside Games, 25 cents. Shakspeare’s Pro- 
verbs, 40 cents. Love Oracle, 30 cents, 6500 Curious 
Puzzles, 25 cents. Guide to Beauty, 25 cents. Parlor 
Pantomimes, 25 cents. Laws of Love, 25 cents. Comic 
Reciter, 25 cents. How to Converse Correctly, 25 cents. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUES, containing thousands of Books, 
Pictures, Plays, Home Amusements, &c., &c., sent with 
any ofthe above W.C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 
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- Agents Wanted. $150 per Month, to sell the 
Common Sense Family Sewing-Machine. It will hem, 
stitch, fell, tuck, quilt, bind, braid and embroider 
beautifully. Price, only $2. Every Machine is war- 
ranted for three years. For terms and circulars, ad- 
dress C. BOWERS & CO., 255 South Fifth street, Phila 
de delphia, Pa. 


300 Per | Cent. Profit for Agents-—Three 
genteel articles, everywhere needed, and sell at sight. 
All sent free, by mail, for 35 cents. Address E. H. 
MARTIN, Hinsdale, N. H. tf 


4,763 Agents Wanted. 

Business new, light and desirable, and to energetie 
persons $150 per month will be guaranteed. Full par- 
ticulars by addressing, with stamp, F. T. COLLINS 
& CO., No, 79 Nassau street, New York. 


Pon! Pun! Fun! !—THE MAGIC WEB; @ most 
curious Puzzle. No one can guess it. Two kinds—15 
cents cach, or both for 25 cents; 12 for $1; 100 for $5. 


Mailed, post-paid. Address HUNTER & CO., Hins- 
dale, N. H. 544-7 














COLORED CARTES DE VISITS 
SIXTY CENTS PER DOZEN. 


I will send upon receipt of 60 cents 12 Cartes de 
Visite of French Grisettes in different positions, or the 
whole set of 50 different pictures, $2. 

541-4 . ALLEN, 60 Nassau street, New York. 


_ Vieve Brower; or, Life in the Concert 
Saloons of New York. A rich book. Just published. 
Handsomely illustrated. Only 25 cents. Mailed free, 
Address Post Office Box 78. HOLLAND D, N. ¥. 542-51 








Kate Vaugh, a Racy Novel, 72 pp.; only 15 
cents; sent free. Address HUNTER & CO., 





Senseclogy, Psychologic Fascination, 
Marriage Happily Attained, How to Become Rich, Win 
the Opposite Sex, Marriage, &c. This queer, useful, 
and spicy book, sent by mail for 25 cents. Address 
EVANS & CO., Box 1 ,215, Philadelpria. 


Zmplo ent at your own Homes—either sex— 
suitable for a livelihood, or leisure hours in every city 
= ~_ Large rofits realized. Address, with red 

a i rs, DR. WARNER, 54 East 12th 
New York City. 544-7 


10 de ee tee he ITE 


A contete expose of legerdemain, sleight-of-hand, &c. 
It tells how to eat fire, to cut off your nose, rope-tying 
feats, and nearly 200 other astounding magical per- 
formances. Price 20 cents. Sold everywhere, or 
mailed, free of postage, by HUNTER & CO., Publishers, 
Hinsdale, N. H. 542-45 


ZBVERYEODY'’s FRIEND 
Contains the Laiy’s Guide to Beauty; Useful Recipes 
for the Housekeeper; Horse Taming—complete; Parlor 
Theatricals; the Parlor Magician; How to Make all kinds 
of Liquors without the use of poisonous articles; How 
to Detect Counterfeit Bills and Spurious Coin; the Tricks 
of Gamblers, Pocket-book Droppers and Peter Funks 
exposed; How to make all kinds of Powders, Rouges, 
Salts, Curling Fluids, Hair Dyes, etc; How to make the 
Whiskers and Moustache grow; all kinds of Salutation; 
Fortune Teller; Twelve Golden Maxims; over 4(0 His- 
torical Facts, Proverbs of all Nations, Poetical Quota- 
tions, Anecdotes, Conundrums, etc., etc. Price 25 cents. 
Send orders to Box 3410, Post Office, N. Y. 533-5 


Over Secrets pumerons Jokes, Witty 
Sayings, &c., will be foun “THE LOUNGER.” 
Sent free for Five CENTS. 

tf arena P. O. Box, 5,057, New York. 


Jon wR. 

A Book crammed full of Jokes, Comical Stories, 
Witty Sayings, Funny Puns, Laughable Conundrums, 
Humorous Poetry, &c., &c. Price 10cents, Send orders 
to P. O. Box 3,410, New York. tf 




















Matrimony. — Why every man should marry 
Why every woman should marry. All may marry to 
know. Read the Dlustrated ry — and Medical 
Adviser, by WM. EARL, M.D 
sealed envelopes on receipt of 5 = 
Street, New York. 


fe Hamed i 


Mailed in 
12 White 








DR. STRICKLAND’S PILE REMEDY has cured 
thousands of the worst cases of Blind and Bleeding 
Piles. It gives immediate relief and effects a perma- 
nent cure. Try it directly. It is warranted to cure. 

For sale by all teal ae Cents per Bottle. 


DON’T BE FOOLISH. 


You can make Six Dollars from Fifty Cents. Call and 
examine, an invention urgently needed by everybody. 
Or a sample sent free by mail for 50 cents, that retails 
easily for $6, by R. L. WOLCOTT, 170 Chatham —_* 
New York. i29ly 


GROYER& BAKERS 


HIGHEST PREMIUM : 
Elastic Stitch and Lock Stitch 
SEWING MACHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, N. Y¥. otf 











Book of Receipts, 40 pages, —_ b catalogue 
5c. Addre.s BLACKIE & Co., 718 Broadway e » 





A Household Necessity exists for the 
Use of 


DURNO’S CATARRH SNUFF, 


Which, in the first stages of a cold, acts like magic— 
Headache, Hoarseness, Diphtheria, and Bronchitis, Sore 
Eyes, Deafness, Bad Taste and Smell, being the result 
of Catarrh. This snuff removes and prevents all these 
und insures a healthy Head. Its effi cts are pleasant 
and safe, even for infants, who suffer from Snuffles, 

It has the highest professional testimonials. Sold by 
all Druggists, or sent by mail to all parts of the U. 8., 
for 30 cents, for one box, or $1 for four boxes. Address 

JAS. DURNO, P. O. Box 1235, New York. 
Wholesale, by D. BARNES & CO., 21 Park Row, N. Y. 
45e0w 


"Employment for Both Sexes-—Energetic 
persons of either sex in want of safe, respectable and 
profitable employment, can procure such by sending 
their address to J. M. D., | Box 153, Brooklyn, N. YY. tf 

A Sure Method of Winning at All the 
various es of Cards, Dice, &c free. Marked 
Cards $1 per pack, or $? per dozen, Address W. L. 
CRAWFORD, Manufacturer of Playing Cards, Nos. 65 
and 67 Nassau street, New York. tf. 


50 cen one, to clear $25 a day in three 
hours time. Address 1 A MONTE, RAYMOND & CO., 
Ho. 29 Broadway, New York. 544-7 








Guide to Beauty. 100 pages. Mailed for 25. 
Address C. JENNISON Box 5,374,P. O., New York. tf 





FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS AGENTS, 


— sent free, with terms, for | 


, VERS ETI 
SEWIN 


$5 SEWN MACHINE ! $5 


THE EMBODIMENT OF 
PRACTICAL UTILITY AND 
EXTREME SIMPLICITY. 


Patented May 13, 1862; im: ‘ented 
June 9, 1 The celebrated FAMILY GEM SEWING 
MACHINE, with CrimPrncG attachment, a most Wonder- 


ful and Elegantly Constructed Novelty; is NoIsELEss in 
operation, uses the STRAIGHT NEEDLE, and works hori- 
zontal, sews with DouBLE oR SINGLE THREAD of ALL 
KINDS. Makes the Running Stitch more perfect — regu- 
lar than by hand, and with ex rapidity, 
making 16 stitches to each evolution of the wheel. Will 
— Hem, Ruffle, Shirr, Tuck, Run up Breadths, &c.; 
machine made. Warranted not to get out 

a aan OF THREE Years. It has taken the PREMIUMS 
at New York and other Stare Fars, and received the 
APPROVAL of ALL the ‘‘’- - Journals, and of 
those who have UsED THEM. e OnLy Low Price 
Machine and that has received a PREMIUM. 

All others at the same price are INFRINGEMENTS. 


“This beautiful Machine makes the Running Stitch 
at the rate of several yards per minute.” — Frank Leslie’s. 
“ It uses a common needle, sews very rapidly, and is 
80 easily understood that » child can use it.” —N. ¥. 
Independent. 


“With =~ or double thread, it mg yet very 
— & common needle, makes the running 
~yR TE. sewing.” —N. ¥. Tribune. 


> Machines, all a gent to any part of the 
country per Express, packed in box with printed in- 
structions 0 on receipt of price, $5. Safe delivery guaran- 
its wanted everywhere. Circular containing 

Liberal ducements sent free. 

Address all orders to 
FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE Co., 
Office, 102 Nassau Street, N. Y. 





““Psychomancy-”—How either sex 
may fascinate and gain the love, confidence, affection 
and good will of any person they choose, instantly 
This simple mental acquirement all can possess, 
securing certain success in Jove, marriage, etc., free by 
mail for 25 cents, together with a guide to the un- 
married of both sexes—an extraordinary book, of great 
interest. Third edition; over 100,000 copies already 
sold. Address 

tf T. WILLIAM & Co., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


10,000 SOLD. 


I will send by mail, post-paid, a beautiful Military 
Album, with 24 assorted —— of our Union 
Generals, for 50 cents, or $3 per dozen to Agents. 
Address Cc. BRIGGS, 

_SAl-4 P. O. Drawer 6,308, Chicago, Il. 


EVANS’ TOILET Gums, 


Consisting of Diamond, Emeraid, Ruby, Royal Azure, 
Gold and Silver Powders. se gems are sprinkled in 
the hair, and present a glittering and brilliant appear- 
ance. For balls, parties, and social gatherings, they 
arelelegant and fashionable. Sold only at HUNT & CO.’s, 
Perfumers, 133 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 
Sample box of either kind sent by mail for $1 18; 
sufficient to dress the hair twenty times. tf 











“ ” 
FUN, “0,” FUN. 
HURRAH for the new Phunney articles which are 
— just out; they sell like wild-fire. ‘“‘ The Pocket Pic- 
ture Gallery, » the most laughable thing on earth; over 
1,000 “‘Phunney Specimens of Wit, Humor, and End- 
less Transformations.” Price only 50 cents. ‘The 
Magic Pocket-Book,”” a rich thing. Price 50 cents. 
e Magic Cards;’’ they are the strangest thing on 
earth. Price 50cents per pack. ‘The Old Salaman- 
der ;”” he beats all. Price 25 cents. ‘The Phunney 
Album,” with 24 assorted Pictures. Price 50 cents. 
A Rare Book—“ Life Scenes in our great cities.” Price 
75 cents. A beautiful bound book M. “M.” E.; it 
tells the only true magic secrets, showing how to win 
your sweetheart, and make your money like dirt. 
Price only 75 cents. A ‘*N” hand-book, beautifully 
bound. Price $1. I will send any of the above articles 
by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, or I will send 
the whole lot for $4. These articles are just the thing 
to make a world of fun this winter. I hope to hear 
} from you all soon. Address orders to 
Cc. BRIGGS, 
541-4 P. O. Drawer, 6,308, Chicago, ti. 








$65 Secret.—Agents and others can have for only 
10 cents, the great $5 secret and other information 
| whereby they can clear $20 a day, or circulars free. 
| —- STEPHENS & CO., 239 Broadway, N. Y. 
541-4 


100 Photographs ©! Union Generals sent post- 
paid for 25 cents; 50 e 


! 
_————— 
} 
| 
} 
| 








25 cents; 100 photographs of Female Beauties for 25 
cents; 100 ph —_ of Actors for 25 cents. Address 
536-45 YMOUR, Box 48, Holland, N. Y. 








Po You Want Luxuriant Whiskers 
or Mioustaches ? 


MY ONGUENT will force them to grow heavily in 
six weeks (upon the smoothest face) without stain or 
injury to skin. Price $i—sent by mail, post tree, 
to any address on receipt of an order. 

R. G. GRAHAM, 109 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 


Wew Editions! 

The Pictorial Double Numbers for Jan. and Feb. 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, with Physiognomy, 
Ethnology, Physiology, and Psychology, now ready. 
Twenty cents each, or $2a year. Address 

FOWLER & WELLS, 
543-4 339 Broadway, N. Y. 


" Gatarrh Cured for One Dollar. 


This is no humbug! Read! For One Dollar, per 
mail, I will send you a recipe and medicine that will 
cure the worst cases of Catarrh in the Head or Br n- 
chial Tubes in a few weeks, or money returned. It has 
cured me, and, as I believe, saved my life. I know it 
is no humbug, and am willing to aid in the relief of 
others from nat tormenting and dangerous disease. 
Address T. P, SYMMES, No. 152}, Fulton St., N. ¥ 

543-4 


The Book of Wonders tells how to make 
-CIDER without —— or any other fruit. It also con- 
tains the Hunter’s Secret, how to catch Fish and all 
kinds of Game; how to make all kinds of Liquors; all 
kinds of Onguents and Cur! Fluids ; Gambling Ex- 
posed; Ventriloquism Made v; Information of Im- 
portance to Ladies; how to gain the Love of any one, 
&c., &c., &e. Sent, securely sealed, for 25 cents. Ad- 
| dress Box 5,057 P. re _ Now York. tf 

















Published for the benefit and as a Lene J to young 
men and others who suffer from Nervous Debility, etc. ; 
supplying at the same time the means of Self-Cure. By 
one who cured himeelf, after put to _ ex- 
pense through medical i an k B 
inclosing a postpaid, eddressed | envel 
may be had of the author, 1EL 
Esq., Brooklyn, King’s oe x ¥, 





y 
. single ‘copies 
AYFAIR, 





otographs of Rebel Officers for | 
25 cents; 50 shemanahe of Statesmen and Generals ior | 





CouahNoMore 


DR. STRICKLAND’S MELLIFLUOUS COUGH BAL- 
SAM is warranted to cure Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, 
Asthma, Whooping-Cough, Sore Throat, Consumption, 


and all affections of the Throat and Lungs. 
| od oe by all Druggists. Fifty Cents per Boitle. 





Short-Hand Without a Master. 

By which the method of taking down Serma@®, 
Lectures, Speeches, Trials, etc., may be attained ina 
few hours. Fifty-first edition, wrra SuPrrPLEMENT. 
— 25 cents. Send orders to P. O. Box 3,410, New 

or tf 





E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 

501 BROADWAY, 8T. NICHOLAS BLOCK. 
Photographic Materials, 
STEREOSCOPIC GOODS, 

War Views, Scenery, Groups, etc-, etc. 
Photo Albums, great assortment. Cartes de Visite of 


noted persons, etc., e%c., etc. French, English and Am- 
erican novelties. tf 


Album for whirty Oe Conta! NEW! 
BEAUTIFUL! EXQUISITE! EAP! A beautiful 
Gilt Metallic Aibum, containing four (4) Photographs = 
Seetay frames, and HIGHLY PERFUMED, open: pe Kong 

g Clasp, sent, post-paid, for 30 cents. Addre 
CALVIN, WILLIS & CO., No. 167 Broadway, N. Y. ‘ft 


Gentlemen, send for a “ Fandangle,”’ which will 
make more fun with your friends than anything you 
ever saw. Price 25 cents, Address, with stamp, 
ALLEN & CO., Box 501, Boston. 543-6 


“FANDANGLE.” 


Ladies, send for a ‘“‘ Fandangle,” and gratify your 
propensity for fun. Price 25 cents. Address, with 
stamp, ALLEN & CO., Box 501, Boston. 649-6 


WONDERFULLY STRANGE! 


MADAME M. H. PERREGAULT, 


Who has astonished the scientific classes of Paris and 
London, has now permane? tly located herself at Albany, 
N.Y. Madame Pe rregault, by the aid of her wonder- 
tul instrument, known as the Horoscope, guarantees to 
produce a life-like picture of the future husband or 
wife of the patron, together with the date of mar- 
riage, leading traits of character, occupation, &c. This is 
no hunibug, as thousands of testimonials can 
She will send, when desired, a written guarantee that the 
pic-ure is w hat it purports to be. By stating age, height, 
| complexion, color of eyes and hair, and inclosing 50 
| cents, and stamped a addressed to yourself, 
you will receive the picture by return mail. Address 
Madame M. H. PERREGAULT, 

P. O. Drawer 202, Albany, N. ¥. 














542-510 


Holloway’s Pills and Ointment.—‘crofula 
was considered incurable until the great discovery of 
Holloway’s Pills and Ointment flashed uron the world. 
Diseases which baffle the skill of the Medical Schools 
readily yield to these peerless remedies. Scurvy, 
Erysipelas, Salt Rheum, Itch, and all cutaneous erup- 
tions are curable by them, 


A CURIOSITY !! 
Free toAll. A Rare Treat. 


Gentlemen, do not fail to send a two cent stamp, and 
receive a GREAT PAPER, replete with the choicest 








literature and rare Illustrations. Sent Gratis. 
CHARLES E. MACKEY, 
tf 267 Broadway, New York. 





a@ Something New: -@ 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles; profits large. Send stamp for circular. 
8. W. RICE & CO., 
tf 83 Nassau.street, N. Y. 


Beauty-—Hunt’s Bloom of Roses. 
A charming, delicate and perfect natural color for the 
cheeks or lips; does not wash off or injure the skin; 
remains permanent for years and cannot be detected. 
Price $1 18 cents by R securely packed from ob- 
servation. UNT & CO., PERFUMERS 
tf 133 south Seventh street, Ph iladelphia, 











SIAMESE TWINS. 
Two men grown together. A Life Photograph sent 
| by mail for 35 cents. Address 
C. BRIGGS, 
5414 P. O. Drawer, 6, 308, Chicago, Tl. 
$1 50 PER YEAR! We ‘went agents every- 
where to sell our IMPROVED $20 Sewin 
Machines. Three new kinds. Onder and upper foods 
Warranted five years. Above salary, or large commissions 
paid. The onLY machives sold in United States for less 
than $40, which are ly licensed Howe, Wheeler & 
Wilson, Grover & Baker, Singer @ Co., and — 
All otber cheap machines are ¢ ingements. 
free. Address, or call upon SHAW & CLARE, “pide. 
ford, Maine. 


Matrimony Made Easy; 
Or Mysteries of Making Love fully explained, with 
specimen Love Letters. Price 15 cents. Send orders 
to Box 3,410 P. O., N. Y. if 


Royal Havana Lottery. 
Official Drawing of December 2Ist, 1865, 











No. 14866.......... ATOW. 22.005: $100,000 
No. 25240........+. SH cece cccece 50,000 
No. 16580. .....0.0. BS cccecdaces 25,000 
No. DBeccccccecs @ sccwocsese 10,000 
Be BARB ncs ccvcee @  sosecocces 5,000 
Ze. Uveesacncacs S ccvesccees 5,000 


Being the six capital prizes. 
Prizes paid in gold. Information furnished. Highest 
rates paid for doubloons and all kinds of gold and 


silver. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. Y. 





Ste ic Pictures and Cartes de 
VISITE, latest importations. Also, New Books and 
= Articles. Send for Circular. 

PLERRE BIBON, 27 Ann 8t., 





| Cartes de Visite for Gentlemen. 
Sample and Ca‘alogue sent for 25 cents. New Books 
and Sporting Goods Catalogue free. A; dress 
tf JAS. F. MANCHES, 658 © Becssway, N, Y¥. 








FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS AGENTS. 
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SKATES FOR THE MILLION! 
DEPOT FOR 
Lovatt’s Patent Skates, 
WITHOUT STRAPS, AND 


WHEW YORK CLUB SKATES, 


WITH OR WITHOUT STRAPS. 


A fine assortment of all desirable styles of Skates. 
Depot for the “‘ Latest Kink’’ and ‘‘ Patent Foot Shells.” 


Wholesale and 5 
ALFRED WOODHAM, 424 Broadway. 
Skates Ground and Repaired. ° 


Chickering & Sons, 


[Established 1828. } 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOFOR TES. 


WAREROOMS, 659 BROADWAY. 


Messrs. C. & Sons have peen awarded FIFTY-FIVE 
MEDALS for the Superiority of their Instruments over 
all competitors, fourteen of which were awarded in the 
months of September and October, 1865. ° 





FRIENDS OF SOLDIERS! 
All articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, Washington, 
Fortress Monroe, Harper’s Ferry, Newberne, Port 
Royal, and all other places, should be sent at half rates, 
by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, No. 65 Broadway. Sutlers 
charged low rates. 0000 





TO CURE 
Diseases of the STOMACH and KIDNEYS, RHEUMA- 
TISM, DROPSY, GOUT, GRAVEL and Disorders aris- 
ing from excesses, use 


SNMOLANDER’S 
tract Buck.u. 


Price ONE DOLLAR. Agents for the South and West, 
D. BARNES & CO., New York ; and BARNES, WARD 
& 0O., New Orleans. BURLEIGH & ROGERS, Boston, 
Mass., General Agents, 535-470 


Wratty: 
MUSTACHES 

forced to grow upon the 

smoothest face in from 

three to five weeks by 

us DR. SEVIGNE’S 

R AURATEUR CA- 

PILLAIRE, the most 

wonderful discovery in 

modern gcience, acting 
upon the Beard and Hair in an almost miracvlous 
manner. It has been used by the élite of Paris and 
London with the most flattering success. Names 
of all purchasers will be registered, and if en- 
tire satisfaction is not given in every instance, the 
ey will be cheerfully refunded. Price by mail, 
sealed and postpaid, $1. Descriptive circulars and 
testimonials mailed free. Address, BERGER, SHULTZ 
& CO., Chemists, P. O. Drawer*21, Troy, N. Y., sole 
Agents for the United States. 542-540 











If you want a Head of Hair, use 
ER’S VEGETABLE HAIR INVIGORATOR. 
DEMAS BARNES & CO., New York, General Agents, 
533-450 


NEWSDEALERS AND BOOKSELLERS 


ARE INFORMED THAT 


The American News Co., 


Of New York, are ready to supply, at the earliest mo- 
ment, and on the very lowest*terms: 


Newspapers, Daily and Weekly, 
agazines, Dime Nove 
Books, oe Publications, 
School Books, Envelopes, 

Pens, Writing Papers, 
And everything Wanted by a Newsdealer or Bookseller. 
PRINTED TRADE LISTS, describing the nature of 
the News Business, how to do it, names of Papers and 
es, with their prices, &c., will be sent FREE to 

all who ask forthem. Address 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
° 119 and 121 Nassau St., New York. 


FLORENCE 
SEWING MACHINES. 


Highest Premium Gold Medal. 
FAIR AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 1865. 


The beet in the World. They have the Reversible 
Feed Motion. They have a perfect Aen Se 
tle Tension. They make four separate and distinct 
Stitches on one and the same machine. They have 
many advantages over all others. 

FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE Co., 

537-490 505 Broadway, New York. 


rt 

rTOoEr: BREHuUM!: 
Cured by REIDE’S CRIMEAN OINTMENT. Price 35 
cents. Send 45 cents to BURLEIGH & ROGERS, 
Boston, Mass., and get a box by mail. 535-470 


~ GALENBERG & VAUPEL'S 
AGRAFFE PIANOS. 


Im Bleecker Street, Second Block W: st of Broad- 
way. ‘Warranted for Six Years. tfo 


hGADIES 
PAPER COLLARS 
& CUFFS. 


























WHOLESALE & RETAIL. 
WARD, 387 B.WAY.NY. 


One Lady’s Collar sent free to the Trade, with list of 
prices and drawings of different styles. tC) 


: 
—— 2. 


S 
NS 








MISSING BOY. 
EDWIN W. ROOME, OF No. 10 CHERRY STREET, BOSTON, MISSING SINCE JUVE 24, 1864.—SEE PAGE 882, 





‘A Scientific Wonder.”’ 


EUROPEAN POCKET 


TIME-KEEPER, 
One Dollar Hach. 
(Patent applied for June 29th 1865.) 


An Exact and Reiimasie Pocket TrmMe-KEEPER for 
Ladies or Gentlemen, A decidedly unique and won- 
derful novelty. Correctly constructed on the most 
approved SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES, and warranted to 
DENOTE SOLAR TIME, With absolute certainty and the 
utmost precision. More truthful than the most costly 
and elaborate Time-keeper of modern manufacture. 
It never can be wrong. “ Jt requires no key,’’ or wind- 
ing up. Never runs down; and can never be too 
Jast or too slow. Itis a most remarkable article. Ap- 
PROVED by the Press and all who have UsED THEM. 
Introduced into this country from Europe, where it is 
also legally protected by ‘‘ Royal Letters Patent.”’ Price 
for a sing'e one, with plain or fancy White Dials, in Gold 
or Silver-Gilt Case, only $1. Sent, postage’ paid, to 
any part of the country, on receipt of price. Safe 
delivery guaranteed. All orders must be addressed to 

J. W. DELAMERE & CO., Sole Proprietors, 
tfo 204 and 206 Broadway, N. Y. 
Meer- 


FOREAR,& 90 
schaum Man’ ers,692 Broadway, 


» near 4th St., N. Y., wholesale and re- 
tail at reduced rates. Pipes and Hold- 
ers cut to order and repaired. All 
goods warranted genuine. Send stamp 
for Circular. Pipes $6 to $80 each. 













PER-CENT SAVED 
By USING 





#) 


T. BABBITT’S 
e LABOR-SAVING SOAP. 
This Soap is made from -clean‘and pure materials, 
contains no adulteration of any kind, will not injure the 


most delicate fabric, and is especially adapted for wool- 
ens, which will not shrink after being washed with this 
Soap. It may be used in hard or salt water, It will re- 
move paint, grease, tar and stains of all kinds. One 
und warranted egual to two pounds of ordinary 
soap. Directions scnt with each bar for making 
three gallons handsome soft soap from one pound of 
this Soap. Each bar is wrapped in a circular contain- 
ing full directions for use, printed in English and Ger- 
man, Ask your grocer for “B. T. Babbitt’s Soap,’S) 
and take no other. 
T. BABBITT, 


B. T. 
Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72and 74 Washington &t., 
New York. 
N AKE YOUR OWN SOAP. Fiity per cent. saved 
by using B. T. BABBITT’S PURE CONCEN- 
TRATED POTASH or READY SOAP MAKER, War- 
ranted double the strength of common Potash, and gu- 
perior to any other saponiMer or Icy in the market. Put 





up in cans of 1 7 2 pounds, 3 pounds, 6 pounds, 
and 12 pounds, with full ctions inkEnglish oa Ger- 


man for making Hard and Soft Soap. One pound will 
make 15 gallons of Soft Soap. No lime is require. 
Consumers wiil find this the cheapest Potash in market. 
B. T. BABBITT, 
Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington St., 
New York. 

50 PER CENT. SAVED BY USING B. T. BAB- 

BITT’S best Medicinal SALERATUS, “‘ made 
from common salt.’’ Bread made with this Saleratus 
contains, when baked, nothing but common ¢alt, water 
and flour. Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 

ashington street, New York. 


Wi 
50 PER CENT. SAVED BY USING B. T. BAB 
oU BITT’S STAR YEAST POWDER. Liglit Biscuit 
or any kind of Cake may be made with this ‘‘ Yeast 
Powder’’ in 15 minutes. No shortening is required 
when sweet milk is used. Nos. 64 to 74 Washington 
street, New York. 

INEAPPLE CIDER, 70 Washington street, New 

York. A certain Cure for Cholera, Dysentery, 

Heart Diseaeo, Fainting Spells, and excellent for Old 
People, as it quickens the circulation of the blood. o 





~t. 





The Little Joker and A FINELY COLORED | 
PHOTOGRAPH sent in a sealed envelope for 25 cents, 
Address, Box 5,057, P. O., New York. tf 


Vineland Lands. 














To all wanting Farms. 


Ladies & Gentlemen 


OUT OF THE CITY, 
TAKE YOUR OWN MEASURE AND SEND TO 


E. A. BROOKS. .:, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


B oO O TS, SH OES, XC. 
575 Broadway, New York. 


Directions for Measuring the Foot. 


First. Place the foot upon a piece of paper and trace 
the outline of same with a pencil, which will give the 
length and epread of the foot, as shown in figure A. 
cond. Make the following measurements, in 
inches and fractious, with tape measure, as shown 
in figure B, viz: 
1st.—The Bal! of the foot. 
20.—The Low Instep. 
3p.—The High Instep. 
47n.—The Heel. 
Srm.—The Ancle. 
6rn.—The Calf. 









MUSICAL BOXES. 


531-430 SEE ADVERTISEMENT ON INSIDE PAGE. 


ECONOMY 1S WEALTH. 


If you want the best fitting, strongest, and most 
serviceable paper collar ever offered to the public, don’t 
fail to purchase the 


PATENT REVERSIBLE 








PAPER COLLAR 





The most Economical Collar 


ever Invented. 
Showing the embossed or printed stitch equally well 





on both sides- 

The following styles are now made : 
Patent ~ Patent ~ Patent 
REVERSIBLE REVERSIBLE REVERSIBLE 

Enameled Bank Note Paper| Printed Stich 
Parer CoLLARs. COLLARS. PAPER COLLARS 


To be obtained all Furnishing Goods Dealers 
throughout the country. 


MARCH BROS., PIERCE & Co., Agents, 
541-530 Winthrop Square, Boston. 


BerAzt e—Au- 
urn, Golden, Flax- 
en, and Silken CURLS 
uced by the use of 
lessor De BRreEvx’s 
FRISER LE CHEVEUX. 
One application warrant- 
ed te curl the most 
straight and stubborn hair of either sex into wavy 
ringlets or heavy, massive curls. Has been used by 
the fashionables of Paris and London with the most 
gratifying results. Does no injury tothe hair. Price, 
by mail, sealed and postpaid, $1. Descriptive circulars 
mailed free. Address BERGER, SHULTZ, & CO., 
Chemists, P. O. Drawer, 21, Troy, N. Y., sole Agents 
for the United States. 542-540 
















Large and thriving settlements, mild and healthful climate, 30 miles south of Philadelphia by railroad. Rich 
soil, which produces large crops, which can now be seen growing. Ten, ~ ore and fifty acre tracts at from $25 to 


$36 per acre, payable within four years. Good business openings for 


and good society. 
beauty with which the place is laid out is unsu 


tories and others. Churches, schools 


it is now the most improving place East or West. Hundreds are settling and building. The 
Letters answered. Papers giving full information will 


rpassed. 
be sent free. Address CHAS. K. LANDIS, Vineland Post Office, Laudis Township, New Jersey. 
From Report of SoLon Roprsoyn, Agricultural Editor of the Tribune 


“It is one of the most extensive fer 





tile tracts, in an almost level position and suitable condition for pleasant 
farming, that we know of this side of the Western prairies.” waa 4 








FINE WATCHES @ty 


$7 AT OLD eon | 


English Silver Watches - - $ 6, $8, $10 
Pure Silver Hunting Lepines - $15 Each. 
Fine 18 Karat Gold-Plated Watches $12, $15, $20. 
Fancy Compass and Thermometer 

Watches - - - - $15, $20. 


Silver Hunting Levers _- - - 
Ladies’ Go!d Enameled Watches 
Coin Silver American Levers - 
All kinds of Good Watches, low. 
CATELY BROTHERS, Importers, 
tfo 102 Nassau street, N, Y. 


$20, $25. 
$20, $25 to $75. 
$30, 


tee ( WHEATON’S ) TECH. 
Salt Rkeum.\ OINTMENL ./Salt Hheum. 
Will cure the Itch in 48 hours; also cure Salt’ Rheum, 
Ulcers, Chilblain.-, and all Eruptions of the Skin. Price 
50 Cents;. by sending 60 cents to WEEKS & POTTER, 
Boston, Mass., will be forwarded free by mail. For 
sale by all Druggists. + 541-660 





Mooks.—Guide to Beauty, 25 cts.; Love 


oO 
| Oracle, 80 cts.; Laws ot*Love, 25 cts. ; Howto Converse, 


25 cts. ; Rules of the Billiard Tabie, 30 cts; Guide to the 
Stage, or, How to be an Actor, 25 cts.; Parlor Dramas, 
male characters only, 50 cts,; female characters, 50 cts. ; 
Burlesque Dramas, 50 cts,; Quotations from Shaks- 
peare, 40 cts.; Life of a Showmm, 50 cts.; Parlor 
Pantomimes, set, $1. Mammoth catalogues sent to 
every lady and gentleman, free. Send for them. W. C, 
WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. tfe 


MICROSCOPESs* 60crs. 








THE FRENCH TUBULAK MICROSSOPE, a very 
powerfu! instrument, mailed for 60 cents; two for $1, 
Address 
GEO. D. WASHBURN & CO., Box 5,093, Boston, Mass. 

541-530 











PRIZE CONCERT! 


CrosBy’s OPERA HOUSE, 
Chicago, Iil., March 28, 1866, 


20,000 Valuable Gifts worth $96,300 will be pre” 
sented to Ticket Holders, , 


100,000 TICKETS WILL BE SOLD! 


Ss Oe SPM oc icccccsccevccvcces $10,000 
One Gift, in 7.80 Bonds, peiidipectens texas Gee 
1 Gift, Residence three miles from Chicago...... 5,009 
9 Square Grand Pianos, 9 Gifts, 8500 each...... 4,509 
50 Eng. Pat. Lever Gold Watches, $250 each.... 12,509 
50 Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machines, $100each, 5,000 
50 Gifts, 50 American Lever Silver Watches,.... 5,000 
88 Gifts, 38 Silver Lever Watches, 850 each,.... 1,909 


6,000 Gifts5,000 Tky. Morocco Gold Clasp Albums, 25,000 








4,800 Gifts, 4,800 Clasp Albums, $8 each,....... 14,400 
16,000 Gifts, $10,000 Cash, $1 each,............ 10,000 
20,000 Gifts, Total value of which,............. $96,390 


The great feature of our Prize Concert, is the manner 
in which gotten up, differing from anything of the kind 
ver before offered tu the public— 

Ist. The Prizes are a great deal more valuable. 

24. All of them are genuine Gold and Silver goods, 
the very best manufactured. The Pianos and Sewing 
Machines are all new, and the manufacturers names are 
suflicient guarantee that they are surpassed by none. 

3d. The manner in which it is drawn. Each ticket 
has its duplicate No., these are placed in a wheel, and 
thoroughly mixed, a disinterested person, (selected by 
the ticket holders present at the Concert,) draws these 
duplicate No.’s from the wheel, the first one drawn out 
gets the largest Prize, the next one drawn out, the next 
largest Prize, and in like manner until all are drawn. 

To enable us to give away the valuable Prizes, we first 
sell sufficient number of tickets to insure us against loss, 
the Prizes are then distributed in order as the duplicates 
are drawn—unlike all other Gift Bales, where you buy 
your ticket, and should you draw a large Prize the Pro- 
prietor mnakes a dead loss of the value you draw, con- 
sequently you seldom if ever get anything worth what 
your ticket cost you. 

Dont throw your money away on valueless concerns, 
out send us your orders for tickets soon, if you would 
secure them; over 50,000 already sold. Every ticket is 
registered before being sent out, the number, name of 
—s purchasing, and address, and all will be notified 

y mail of the result of drawing. 

Tickets, $1 each, or eleven for $10, sent by mail on 

receipt of price and stamp. Address— 


BRICCS, LEMON & CO. 
144 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills, 
P. 8.—The above concert will positively take place on 
the 28th of March. Parties at a distance sending us 
funds for tickete—should they all be sold—will have 
the money returned to them. 
544-5-60 BRIGGS, LEMON & CO. 


BRAGUR & STARR'S 


Patent Self-Changing Can. 
celing Stamp. 





Also, Stamps inany style. Emboss 
ing Presses, Letter Presses, &c. 

Be Agents Wanted. 

. GRAY, 201 Broadway, New York. 


goERS = « | 
; ’ ¥ RAGE” — 








ODON'TOLINE) 


For Sale by Druggists, Fancy Goods 
Dealers and Perfumers. 








CHOLERA! CHOLERA!! 

Do not die with the cholera. Save your life. Dr. 
Charles’ European Cholera Remedy has cured the worst 
cases in from 30 to 60 minutes. Everybody should send 
at once and receive it by return of mail, for we know 
not what time it will come upon us. Sent by mail, 
post-paid, for $1 50,orsix for $7. Address all orders to 





the agent. 
OHARLES L. BRIGGS, Agent, 


, 5Al-to 144 Dearborn street, Chicago, Il. 











